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Four men who were ap raars wiohent in the 
Northwest by the American Sunday School Union, 
and were finally dropped off, have issued a papyro- 
graph circular to friends of that Society telling of 
the great expense of raising money for its work, and 
of other drawbacks to its success, during the last five 
years, in which they were known as its representa- 
tives. There is doubtless some truth in the story 
which these men tell; but it is pleasant to know, 
beyond that story, that since they have gone out of 
service the relative expenses of the Society are 
materially reduced, and its work is better done and 
more heartily sustained. 


One ot the best statements that has been made of 
the influence of the great English unbelievers, such 
as Huxley, Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, and Leslie 
Stephen, is by the London correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant. He says, “These men may be 
said to have admirers, rather than followers; for | 
their work is destructive, rather than ecanhiiinnaies. | 


As they do not know themselves what they are | j 


driving at altogether, or where they are going to, 
they cannot be said to be leaders in the true sense of 
the word.” When men do not believe anything 
themselves, they are not likely to bring those who 
believe in them to believe anything else. 


“Anything to keep the baby quiet is the essence 
of modern church ethics,” says The Presbyterian, in 








a moaning editorial over the “hindrances to revivals 
in city churches” through the prevalence of “Sun- 
day-schools and their modern methods,” and the 
multiplication of blackboard exercises with colored 
crayons. Possibly our neighbors have been led to 
this melancholy conclusion by that story, now going 
the rounds, of a mother starting up from her seat in 
church to carry her crying baby from the sanctuary. 
“Don’t go out, my good woman. Your baby doesn’t 
disturb me,” spoke up the kind-hearted preacher. 
“Oh! I know that,” was the energetic response, “but 
you disturb the baby;” and the mother pushed on 
for her home, intent on “anything to keep the baby 
quiet ”—revival or no revival. 


Lord Macaulay cordially disliked dogs, and he 
once entered in his diary his opinion that the dog 
was “a beast that is always spoiling conversation.” 
There is a lesson in this apt remark for others than 
lovers of dogs. Parents as well as dog-owners are 
liable to permit their pets to become beasts that 
are always spoiling conversation. Grown people, too, 
who are freed from the restraints of parents and 
keepers, are quite as able as dogs or children to injure 
the talk of their associates. To take part in conver- 
sation is not always to promote it. There are times 
to listen, and times to speak. It is safe to say that 
nobody, not even a tiresome egotist who always wants 
to talk about himself and his belongings, ought to 
be interrupted. Avoid him, but let him, and not 
2s | Yourself, be the beast that spoils conversation. Again, 
a good and profitable talk can very easily be spoiled 
=| the desire of any one of the participants to run 
off on attractive little by-paths. The danger of the 
modern talker lies less on the side of the monologue 
than on that of Sirveloms and shallow tittle-tattle. 


God’s work will not be nine done except by 
godly men. But Christians generally do not seem 
to be alive to the fact that godliness is the first essen- 
tial to success in imparting religious truth. Godli- 
ness has its weight with Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, and churches, and councils. But if a man 
unusually brilliant is available as a teacher or 
preacher, his brilliancy is often accepted as presump- 
tive evidence that he is aholy man. If Balaam were 
now on earth, he could probably find a prompt settle- 
ment with a prominent church. What sublime 
utterances, what noble language, what striking truths 
he poured forth! “A man who could preach and 
teach like him,” people would say, “ must be a valu- 
able man.” But Balaam’s ass, uttering, with voice 
untrained by elocutionists, his single remonstrance 
against the power of unconsecrated genius, was a 
safer religious guide than the brilliant prophet. 
Unconsecrated genius always works mischief when it | 
assumes the garb of religion. When the churches | 
are more earnest in seeking consecration first in their 
| Ministers, they will oftener find that genius which is 
| the indwelling of the Holy Spirit leading and inspir 
ing men to holiness. 


There is a growing interest in the idea of a supple- | 


mental lesson in the Sunday-school, which shall add | 


the memorizing of some form of doctrinal statements 
to the Bible study of the International system. 
Various plans are suggested, and out of them all 
yet better ones may be developed. While many are 
unready to admit that there can be any improve- 


ment, in this line, on the daniel siiadiias 
originally prepared for adults, and which can hardly 
be understood by children, others are asking for new 
presentations of the old truths in language suited to 
the comprehension of the young. In commenting 
on a discussion over this theme at a recent meeting 
of Chicago ministers, The Advance affirms that the 
feeling was deepened “that more should be done in 
our churches than is generally being done, to cause 
the young to get early grounded in the memory, and 
in the intelligent, interested apprehension, clear, 
exact, orderly, sharply defined ideas respecting the 
main parts of the Christian revelation and experi- 
ence.” And the sensible suggestion is added: “If 
there ever was any wisdom in stuffing the memory 
with the dry bones of technical definitions without 
explanation suited to a child’s mode of apprehension, 
there is none now; and if ever there was one time, 
more than another, when careful, discriminating, 
exact habits of religious thinking needed to be urged 
and fostered, it is now.” 


~- 


It is a great deal better to do a small amount of 
good work than a large amount of poor or indiffer- 
ent work. It is also better to stop labor in a certain 
line when a positive success has been won in that 
line, unless it can be followed by some achievement 
equally meritorious. We must work on steadily to 
the end, but not always in the same kind of work. 
No laborer can expect constantly to repeat his best 
successes, any more than he can expect to live in a 
constant series of supreme moments. The records of 
human ambition are full of instances of failure due 
to endeavors to repeat a success won by a great effort 
of will-or genius, or by a fortunate combination of 
time and circumstance. But examples of content- 
ment with a slender store of successful deeds are also 
readily found. We do not need to go back to the 
slim volumes in which Gray and Collins enclosed 
the work of a lifetime, and so secured that title to 
permanent fame which more ambitious contempora- 
ries, notwithstanding their acres of verse, hopelessly 
lost. The recent death of the venerable Richard 
Henry Dana points the same moral. His position in 
American literature is secure; and yet his entire works 
are comprised in two volumes of moderate size. Mr. 
Dana lived to the age of ninety-one, but he refused 
to spoil the fair record of early triumphs by ill- 
considered attempts to repeat them; and so he left 
behind him the good reputation of a successful 
pioneer. We are not advocating idle folding of the 
hands when we say that a sermon, a legal argument, 
a book, in fact everything from a friendly call to the 
work of a lifetime, is in danger from two things: the 
tendency’ to forget that much work and good work 
| are very different things; and the refusal to recog- 
nize the right time to stop. 





} 


WHO SHOULD BE TAKEN AS TEACHERS? 


It is an old question, and an often recurring one, 
'“ Ought any but converted persons to be employed 
There has been 
a great deal of heated discussion over this theme, 
| and testimony and argument have been multiplied 
on either side without setting the matter finally at 
/rest. Perhaps the best brief answer ever given to the 
question was the favorite one of R. G. Pardee: 
“ Always get the best material you can find for 


| 
- | 
| 


as teachers in the Sunday-school ?” 
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teachers in your Sunday-school.” The Delphian 
character of this response has made it tolerably 
satisfactory to both sides, while it gave no decision 
in favor of either. 

So important a question as this is worth looking at 
thoughtfully and with fairness. One trouble in its 
discussion has commonly been the want of agreement 
concerning the nature of a Sunday-school teacher's 
work. Before we can say with positiveness who 
ought to be Sunday-school teachers, we must under- 
stand clearly what Sunday-school teaching is. In 
the early days of the Sunday-school the chief work 
of the scholar was to memorize Bible verses or cate- 
chism answers with no thought of immediately under- 
standing them, and with little hope of ultimate gain 
beyond indoctrination. The teacher’s work was to 
hear the scholar’s recitation, without any attempt at 
explaining or enforcing the truths of the lesson. In 
such a work as that it was by no means essential that | 
a teacher should be a Christian. It was not even 
a necessity that he should understand the language 
of the lesson, any more than the scholar did. 
A Sunday-school teacher of that day was a religious 
“dummy,” on which the scholar hung his book while 
reciting—while painting word-pictures in his memory 
which might be of service to him in future years, 
when the teacher was dead and forgotten. Uncon- 
verted teachers were very common in the Sunday- 
school in its earlier days, and perhaps they were as 
well there as any others. If Sunday-school teaching 
is looked at now as it was then, there is certainly no 
harm in multiplying the number of teachers who are 
not Christians. 

But another view of Sunday-school teaching came, 
after a little time, to have precedence of that which 
at first prevailed so widely. Children were found 
to be far more impressible, and far more open to 
religious influences in their earlier years, than had 
been commonly supposed before the days of Sunday- 
schools. It was growingly evident that they did not 
need to wait for conversion until maturer years when 
they should grasp the full meaning of words they 
had memorized without understanding in the Sun- 
day-school. They were manifestly ready while yet 
in childhood to believe and be saved. Their imme. 
diate want was clearly the loving guidance of a 
warm-hearted Christian teacher, rather than the 
patient listening of a perfunctory monitor. Then 
the demand rapidly increased for converted teachers, 
and the prejudice gained ground against putting 
instruction over influence as the true work of the 
Sunday-school. It was declared, and with a good 
show of reason, that the pressure of a gentle hand, the 
tones of a kindly voice, and the look of a loving eye, 
had often more power in producing an impression for 
good which should never be forgotten, than the 
weightiest words of doctrine which were spoken with- 
out sincerity of feeling. In this light the most igno- 
rant Christian was vastly superior as a teacher to the 
best informed unbeliever ; and without a consecrated 
purpose no one could do the Sunday-school teacher’s 
best work. If influencing a scholar to the love and 
service of the Lord Jesus is more important than 
instructing him in the text of God’s word or in the 
great doctrines of the Christian Church, then the 

chief qualification of a good Sunday-school teacher is 
a sympathetic Christian heart. There is indeed no 
fair substitute for that. 

Latterly the conviction has gained ground that 
neither influence nor instruction is, by itself, the com- 
plete work of the Sunday-school ; that neither should 
be put forward as the great thing, to the undervalu- 
ing or the exclusion of the other. It is clear, to begin 
with, that unintelligent memorizing, with all the pos- 
sible advantages claimed for it by its more zealous 
advocates, is only next best to nothing. That is cer- 
tainly not to be compared for desirableness with 
intelligent memorizing—which can always be secured 
when honestly sought. But even a thorough and 
intelligent indoctrination in the great truths of the 
Bible, with a complete understanding of the sacred 
text, does not make one a Christian. There are 


Vs ; 
| is supposed to be of no real service except to those 


scholars in the Sunday-school who could pass a good 
examination on review day who are not trusting dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus. They certainly have not 
gained all they should from their connection with 
that school. If their teachers have secured for them 
all that they aimed at, there was wrong aiming on 
the teacher’s part. Standing well at a lesson exami- 
nation does not necessarily include standing well in the 
sight of Him who judges the heart. On the other 
hand, it is not enough for a scholar to have forgive- 
ness of sins and stop there; to be influenced to trust 
in Jesus as a personal Saviour, and never make prog- 
ress in a knowledge of the word and the character of 
that Saviour. Ifa Sunday-school teacher is wholly 
satisfied for his scholars when he knows that they are 
converted, he has but a partial view of the true mis- 
sion and work of the Sunday-school. Too many in 
the church of Christ have never gained anything 
after their conversion. Too commonly, Bible study 


who are unconverted. Influence and instruction 
need to go together in Sunday-school work. The 
Sunday-school teacher needs to have love for Christ 
and love for the words of Christ. His aim should be 
to win scholars to the service of Christ, and to train 
them in the knowledge of Christ. He ought never 
to be satisfied until those whom he teaches are dis- 
ciples of Jesus, growing steadily in the knowledge 
and the love of Jesus. 

In short, what sort of persons you should consent to 
have as Sunday-school teachers depends on what sort 
of work you expect to have done in your Sunday- 
school. If your idea of Sunday-school teaching 
includes the influencing of scholars to a personal trust 
in Jesus, and the instructing of them in the knowl- 
edge of God’s word, you ought to have teachers who 
love and trust Jesus, and who can study and teach 
God’s word. Five teachers of that sort are worth 
more for your purpose in a school of five hundred 
scholars than one hundred teachers of any other sort 
could be. No one can teach what he does not know. 
No one can give out what is not in him. No one 
can exert an influence which is foreign to his nature. 
No one can give forceful expression to thoughts which 
he does not think for himself. No one can impress 
others with the power of a feeling which was never 
hisown. No one can be a true teacher beyond ‘his 
personal experience and his personal knowledge. 
You ought not to expect him to be. 

A very common objection to the insisting on Chris- 
tian teachers for a Christian school is the statement, 
that in many a pioneer community where a Sunday- 
school is organized there are no Christians to act as 
teachers; hence the classes must be formed under 


considered in its relation to morals, they declare to 
be entirely foreign to the artistic instinct. Those 
who insist that the moral effect of a poem, or a pic- 
ture, or a statue, ought to be considered, as well as 
its imaginative conception or its technical execu- 
tion, they stigmatize as prudish intruders. Indeed, 
it often comes to pass that those whose associations 
are of the lager-beer saloon, and whose morals are of 
the Latin quarter of Paris, assume to look down upon 
the moral perceptions of the best and purest of peo- 
ple, and sneeringly remind them of the maxim, 
‘« Evil to him who evil thinks.” 

In a certain sense art and ethics are distinct. 
A bad man’s evil picture may be far superior, in the 
drawing of its figures, and the laying on of its colors, 
to a good man’s innocent picture; but there is abso- 
lutely no reason why, in considering any product of 
the human skill, its essential nature as a moral force 
should be overlooked. The Bible is full of clear 
statements that God judges man solely on moral 
grounds; but it does not contain a line intimating 
that intellectual greatness, or technical skill, are in 
any sense ultimate tests of success. 

Without entering farther upon this general subject, 
let us take the single question of the place and influ- 
ence of undraped figures in painting and sculpture. 
The galleries and museums of the world are full of 
them, and the artistic coterie assures us that objection 
to them is not only a mark of ignorance, but of down- 
right impurity of mind. Yet why, so long as modesty 
is a universal instinct, should it be laid aside the 
moment one enters an art exhibition or a sculptor’s 
studio? We have heard a pure-minded person, famil- 
iar with the European galleries, say that, with a 
single exception, he knew of no undraped figure 
whose influence upon the average beholder he did not 
consider harmful. It is positively painful to see 
sweet and pure men and women endeavoring to con- 
ceal their natural instinct of shame in the presence 
of such a statue as the Venus di Medici, in whose 
every curve lurks lust. A recent writer well says: 
“Instinct and education unite in declaring that if 
nudity is inadmissible in fact it must be inadmissible 
in all forms of imitation. Every modest person looks 
at first, we are convinced, upon nude art with shrink- 
ing and inward questioning ; and it is only by a train 
of artificial reason, by a suppression of instincts and 
natural impulses, that he teaches himself to think it 
permissible. Civilization has made a mystery of the 
person, whether wisely or not, and it is simply impos- 
sible for art to uncover this mystery without grave 
consequences.” 

The license and freedom of the early art of south- 
ern Europe, and especially of Greece, was the license 





unconverted teachers, or not at all. But in such 


All are scholars together. That is well, because 
nothing else is possible for the time being. But when 
Christian teachers are to be had, they ought to be 
made available. And if any persons who.are teach- 
ing in the Sunday-school are not Christians they 
ought to feel that they are not fitted for their work. 
Their duty is plain—not to give up their work, but 
to prepare for it; to prepare by yielding themselves 
wholly and at once to the Saviour of sinners, that 
they may influence their scholars to a like surrender ; 
and thenceforward, with their scholars, to be grow- 
ing students of the word of God. 


THE IMPURE IN ART, 


critics, is the one great sin in all departments of art. 
They can excuse oddity, or extravagance, or license, 
or even grossness; but any constant devotion to the 
principles of pure morals they resent as a wholly 
unwarranted intrusion into the realms of pure art. 
In their definition, art is simply the transfer to ma- 
terial substances, by manual dexterity, of designs 
existing in the mind or in nature. The excellence 
of the art product, they say, lies solely in the com- 
bination of a clear conception with an admirable 





execution. The purity or baseness of the subject, 


cases the plain fact is that there are no real teachers. | 


| of a people whose gods were incarnations of sensual 
guilt, and whose impurity of life was but partially 
| mirrored in its paintings and statues. It is unfor- 
tunate that Greek technical excellence should have 
so blinded our eyes to the evils of Greek moral influ- 
ence. Professor R. B. Anderson, in his treatise on 
Norse Mythology, thus presents a truth which has a 
very direct bearing upon our present duty in the 
matter of nude art: ‘“ We Goths are a chaste race, 
and abhor the loathsome nudity of Greek art. We 
were a chaste people before our fathers came under 
the influence of Christianity. The Elder Edda, 
which is the grand depository of the Norse mythol- 
ogy, may be searched through and through, and 
there will not be found a single nude myth, not an 
impersonation of any kind that can be considered an 





Prudishness, in the eyes of a certain school of| outrage upon virtue or a violation of the laws of pro- 


| priety ; and this feature of the Odinic religion 
| deserves to be urged as an important reason why our 
| painters and sculptors should look at home for some- 
| thing wherewith to employ their talent, before they 
| go abroad ; look into our own ancient Gothic history 
| before going to ancient Greece.” 

Those, then, who accuse “ prudish ” spectators of a 
lack of freedom and innocence should think twice 
before they conclude which of the two sets of critics 
is the real possessor, by nature and inheritance, of 
artistic independence and purity. 
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HEART LILIES. 
[From the German, for The Sunday School Times. ] 

See the lilies in the field, 
How they grow and blossom. 
Tell me who has put them there 
Without care or trouble? 
Who has them so beauteous made, 
With such splendor them arrayed, 
Glorious, without equal ? 
God the Lord bids you come forth 
To adorn his footstool : 
Upward moves the heart of man, 
Groveling care represses, 
Teaches it look up with faith, 
Ever, ever trust in God, 
Bloom a flower of heaven. 


Up, my heart! No more cast down, 
Throw on him thy trouble, 

Who on gloomy winter’s night 

Calls up spring’s glad morning! 

He who not the flower forgets, 

He, too, thy good Father is. 

Praise him, my soul, ever! 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS MAXIMS OF 
WASHINGTON, 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


The moral life of George Washington from childhood 
until his death was pure; his religious life, fashioned by 
early teachings and the force of strong convictions, was 
steady and earnest. He was a communicant of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church ; and in all the acts of his life, 
and in all his writings, private and public, is manifested 
an abiding faith in virtue, in God, and in the efficacy of 
the Christian religion in making men honest, true, and 
divinely noble. General Henry Lee said in his funeral 
oration before Congress (December 26, 1799), that “‘ Vice 
shuddered at his presence, and Virtue always felt his fos- 
tering hand.” 

A few of his maxims and remarks, selected at random 
from his writings, are here given to verify the above 
remarks : 

Virtue and happiness.—“ There is no truth more thor- 
oughly established than that there exists in the economy 
and course of nature an indissoluble union between vir- 
tue and happiness, between duty and advantage, between 
the genuine maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity.” 

Religion and morality, the pillars of human happiness,— 
“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens.” 

National homage to God.—In his first inaugural address, 
April 30, 1789, Washington said: “ It would be peculiarly 
improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent sup- 
plications to that Almighty Being who rules over the 
universe, who presides in the councils of nations, and 
whose providential aids can supply every human defect, 
that his benediction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, a govern- 
ment instituted by themselves for their essential purposes, 
and may enable every instrument employed in the 
administration, to execute with success the functions 
allotted to its charge. ... No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible Hand which con- 
ducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinguished by some providential agency.” 

Deception.—“ I hate deception, even where the imagi- 
nation is concerned. Its practice invariably leads to 
lying.” 

Duty and virtue.—“ Though I prize, as I ought, the good 
opinion of my fellow-citizens, yet, if I know myself, I 
would not seek or retain popularity at the expense of one 
social duty or moral virtue.” 

Munificence of Providence-——“ When I contemplate the 
interposition of Providence as it was manifested in guid- 
ing us through the Revolution, in preparing us for the 
reception of a general government, and in conciliating 
the good-will of the people of America towards one 
another, after its adoption, I feel myself oppressed, and 
almost overwhelmed with a sense of the divine munifi- 
cence.” 

Best answer to calumny.— To persevere in one’s duty 
and be silent, is the best answer to calumny.” 

Reason and religion“ Religion is as necessary to 
reason, as reason is to religion. The one cannot exist 


without the other. A reasoning being would lose his 
reason in attempting to account for the great phenomena 
of nature, had he not a Supreme Being to refer to; and 
well has it been said, that if there had been no God, 
mankind would have been obliged to imagine one.” 

The bane of morals.—“ My chief reason for supposing 
the West India trade detrimental to us, was, that rum, 
the principal article received from thence, is the bane of 
morals and the parent of idleness.” 

The light of revelation.—“ The free cultivation of letters, 
the unbounded extension of commerce, the progressive 
refinement of manners, the growing liberty of sentiment, 
and, above all, the pure and benign light of revelation, 
have had an ameliorating influence on mankind, and 
increased the blessings of society.” 

Hopes: for the future—‘“In looking forward to that 
awful moment when I must bid adieu to sublunary 
things, I anticipate the consolation of leaving our country 
in a prosperous condition. And while the curtain of 
separation shall be drawing, my last breath will, I trust, 
expire in a prayer for the temporal and eternal felicity of 
those who have not only endeavored to gild the evening 
of my days with unclouded serenity, but extended their 
desires to my happiness hereafter in a better world.” 

National justice——“ Observe good faith and justice 
towards all nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? 
It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. . . . Can it be 
that Providence has not connected the permanent felicity 
of a nation with its virtue? ””—Furewell Address. 

Reputation.—“ The good opinion of honest men, friends 
to freedom, and well-wishers to mankind, wherever they 
may be born or happen to reside, is the only reputation 
a wise man would ever desire.” 

Religion and morality —“ Let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
natural morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

Moral character.—“ A good moral character is the first 
essential ina man. It is, therefore, highly important to 
endeavor not only to be learned but virtuous.” 

Christian brotherhood.—“ Believing, as I do, that relig- 
ion and morality are essential pillars of civil society, I 
view with unspeakable pleasure, that harmony and 
brotherly love, which characterize the clergy of different 
denominations, as well in this [Philadelphia] as in other 
parts of the United States; exhibiting to the world a 
new and interesting spectacle, at once the pride of our 
country and the surest basis of universal harmony.” 

Strength of principle.—“In times of turbulence, when 
the passions are afloat, calm reason is swallowed up in 
the extremes to which measures are attempted to be 
carried; but when those subside, and its empire is 
resumed, the man who acts from principle—who pursues 
the path of truth, moderation, and justice—will regain 
his influence.” 

Freedom of conscience.—“ While men perform their 
social duties faithfully, they do all that society or the 
state can with propriety demand or expect; and remain 
responsible only to their Maker for the religion or modes 
of faith which they may prefer or profess. . . . While we 
are contending for our own liberty, we should be very 
cautious not to violate the rights of conscience in others, 
ever considering that God alone is the judge of the hearts 
of men, and to him, only, in this case, are we answerable.” 


STUMBLING-STONES BEFORE THE STRAIT 
GATE. 


BY J. B. T. MARSH. 


These are days of decision to many awakened souls, 
Some, aroused to their need of Christ and the duty of 
entering on a Christian life, are kept back or turned aside 
from the strait gate by obstacles that should not detain 
them a moment. Let us look at some of these stumbling- 
stones. 

“T have little feeling.”—But Christ does not call for 


as he finds them at their nets, and to Mattlew, sitting at 
the receipt of custom, “ Feel,” but “Follow me.” It was 
in the ready obedience with which they heard those two 
words that their illustrious discipleship began. You | 
realize, in some sense, your need of Christ, and your duty 
to enlist in his service. That is enough. Enlist! One 





feeling. He does not say to Simon Peter and Andrew, | 
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once sees that it is the right thing to do. You can leavea 
burning house, quit a losing business, accept a present, if 
you do not have much feeling. And there is nothing 
that can kindle religious feeling like a hearty committal 
to the service of the Lord. 

“T have no terrible sense of sinfulness.”—But you 
know you are sinful. You know that in its attitude 
towards God yours has been a disobedient life. Benumbed 
with cold, a man does not know how cold he is. The 
colder he is the less he realizes it. Submitting to God, 
and penitently owning the unsubmissiveness that you do 
realize, you will soon enough see your great sinfulness. 
The wayward son never understands how bad he has 
been till he returns to the loving care and forgiving ten- 
derness of the home into which he has sent sorrow. 

“Tm afraid I shouldn’t hold out.’””—But God will “hold 
out.” What he asks is that you put yourself into his 
keeping. Need a boy fear to go to college lest somehow 
he will not be able to meet his bills, when he knows that 
his father has deposited, subject to his draft, all the funds 
that he will need? Infinite strength and resources are 
pledged for your safe keeping when you put yourself in 
God’s care. 

“T shall have to take up such or such a cross; and I 
can’t do that.””—Consider that God will never ask you to 
do a thing you “can’t” do. The supposed duty that 
seems impossible now may not be required. If required, 
you will be happier and more blest in doing it than you 
possibly could be otherwise. Every burden that God 
lays on his children is a blessing. The blossoms which 
the frozen shrubs could not possibly put out in March, 
spring open easily enough in May. All the conditions of 
life are changed after the heart has been opened to the 
dew and sunshine of God’s love. 

“T’m afraid there is some delusion about these things.” 
—Ask those who know; those Christian acquaintances 
whose candor and intelligence and integrity you would 
never think of questioning on any other subject. It is 
the very best testimony a sick man can have to the value 
of a medicine, when others tell him that it healed them 
of the same disease. In other matters you would risk 
property, health, and life itself, on ventures not having 
half the evidence in their favor that a religious life has. 
Did you ever know a man to speak ill of it who had 
given it a fair trial? 

“There are so many things I must give up.”—Some 
things, certainly. So there are some things that a horse 
strayed from its owner, and picking up a scanty living in 
the highway, where it is pelted by boys and harried by 
dogs, must give, when it is taken into the home clover- 
field. There is a fence about the field; but the real 
freedom and comfort for the horse is within the fence, and 
not outside of it. What aman gives up when he becomes 
a Christian is not worthy to be compared with what he 
gains. 

“T don’t know how to begin.”—-When one sincerely 
asks how to begin he has begun. One of the grandest 
Christians who ever walked the earth began with the 
question, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” Saul 
fell down a sinner; he rose up a Christian. Zaccheus 
climbed into the tree an irreligious man; he came down 
a disciple. One Sunday afternoon a dozen or fifteen 
Christian men and women gathered in the parlor of a 
little hotel, where they were guests, for an hour of Bible 
study and religious converse. The talk turned on the 
personal experience of each in becoming a Christian. 
No two, as it happened, had been led to God by the same 
path. One was converted in a revival; one was awakened, 
he scarcely knew how, when there was no special relig- 
ious interest around him; one heard the call of God in 
sore bereavement; one was smitten down with the sense 
of ingratitude in the midst of great mercies. And so on. 
But all came to the same place. Each one dated his 
Christian life from the moment of surrender—from some 
simple act of yielding to God’s claims, of giving up in 
the controversy with him. Begin just where you are. 
You came into the room, you took up this paper, 
impenitently ; you may lay down the paper, you may 
leave the room, if you choose, a Christian,—making such a 
simple thing a Christian act and the beginning of a 
genuine Christian life. You certainly cannot begin too 
soon; you cannot afford the loss and peril of needless 
delay. And any delay is needless. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS. 
BY J, CLEAVELAND CADY. 
It was nearly a year after Mr. Biffins related to me his 


doleful experience at the Christmas festival of the John- 
son Mission before I saw him again. It was one day, 
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car, and espied him passing through. He was pleased to 
share my seat, and after he had taken his place I 
remarked that, upon the last occasion we met, he had 
related his distressing Christmas experience, which I 
should not soon forget. 

“Ah,” he replied, “I fancy you will be somewhat 
surprised to know that I am again in the Sunday-school 
work,—indeed, that I am now a superintendent.” 
I expressed the surprise I felt, and begged him to tell me 
how it all came about. “ Well,” said he, “I speak as an 
enthusiast to-day. Do you remember Charley Mont- 
gomery? he was one of the best of fellows, and the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Redeemer’s 
Chapel,—a mission over on Bloodsea Street. He came to 
me one day, and begged me to come over and help them 
in their work, saying that the hard times had crippled it 
greatly in funds and workers, that he felt that they were 
doing good, and that any one coming to their assistance 
at this time of trial would be doing more than an ordi- 
nary service. It took considerable persuasion to over- 
come my reluctance, but I finally assented. I became 
very much interested in the class of boys assigned me, 
and indeed in the working of the school generally; for, 
however imperfect it was, Montgomery and many of 
those associated with him coveted earnestly the “ best 
gifts” for the scholars. 

One morning, after I had been engaged in the work a 
few months, Montgomery came to me and said, “ Biffins, 
I have some surprising news to tell you,—news more 
surprising to me than it can be to you. I have soon to 
leave the city and take up my residence in B——, wheremy 
father recently died, leaving important interests which it 
seems my duty to manage. I hate to leave my associa- 
tions here, but, above all things, the Redeemer’s Chapel 
—the best of my life has been spentthere. Well, I can’t 
bear to dwell upon it, it’s too painful, but one thing in 
connection with it I have come especially to speak to you 
about; it is the superintendency. I want you totakeit, and 
in this desire all the teachers concur. I, of course, feel a 
peculiar solicitation for the work, which has so long been 
so near my heart, and which I am about to leave, but I 
shall feel greatly relieved if it can be placed at once in 
your hands,” 

It was in vain I expressed my deep sense of incompe- 
tency ; Montgomery was persistent, and at the teachers’- 
meeting that evening I found it difficult to decline the 
election pressed upon me, 

In ashort time I found the responsibility upon my 
shoulders, and bore it with no little care and anxiety; 
the sympathy and friendliness of the teachers, however, 
was a great comfort. They had a most pleasant way of 
dropping into my house by twos and threes, upon cer- 
tain evenings that I was known to be at home, and talk- 
ing over the affairs of the school with me. Many excel- 
lent and useful schemes were thus concocted, and great 
harmony and interest promoted by it. Sometimes several 
would happen in quite unexpectedly to each other, and 
after a pleasant chat we would have a social prayer-meet- 
ing in behalf of our work, On one occasion, when quite a 
number had come in, some one made allusion to Christmas 
and the Sunday-school festival, and in an instant the 
wretched affair at the Johnson Mission, the previous win- 
ter, came to my mind, 

I saw that I must begin at once to prepare to avert 
such a disaster, and that probably this was as good an 
occasion as any to stir up thought upon this matter 
among my teachers. Turning to Mr. Boyce, I said, “ What 
do you think of Christmas festivals?” 

“T think they are an indispensable nuisance; we must 
have them, the children expect it, and I believe the 
school would suffer greatly in the regard-of the scholars 
without it, but it means a great deal of expense, as well 
as hard work for the teachers and officers, and a very 
tedious, trying time.” “Yes, and a trying time for the 
scholars too,” said little Miss Bright. “They are really 
always dissatisfied with their presents,—each thinks some 
one else has been better dealt with than himself; and 
in my class there is usually enough such jealousy to keep 
half the class from Sunday-school for some time, until 
the cause of trouble has faded away. Really, I believe 
my class would be better off without a festival.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mr. Slowandsure, “the 
children consider a festival as one of their rights ; I think 
it would be a dangerous thing to give it up, a great 
risk.” 

Then there was an ominous clearing of the throat, and 
good Mr. Holdfast, our treasurer, spoke: “We shall 
meet with one great difficulty this year, and that is a 
lack of funds. Formerly, as you know, we have received 
a handsome sum from the church for our “ Christmas,” 
but the hard times have affected so many that there will 
be great difficulty in getting money to meet absolutely 











necessary expenses ; really, I don’t see that there will be 
anything for Christmas.” 

A look of dismay spread over the faces of some of th 
teachers, and two or three exclaimed, “ What shall we 
do?” I now felt that matters were ripe for an expres- 
sion of my views, and said: “It has seemed to me that 
these festivals, as generally managed, were not an advan- 
tage to the Sunday-schools; not only do I feel that they 
are unsatisfactory in the respects you have mentioned, 
but I think they are based upon wrong principles. In 
the first place, everything is done for the scholars, and 
their own abilities not called into play. I believe it is 
true that people are more thoroughly interested in things 
they do themselves, or in which their faculties are exer- 
cised, than in anything done for them; and it seems to 
me that a festival which should be carried on by the 
scholars, done by them, would interest them far more 
than anything done for them, and it would develop them 
and do them good. In the second place I sincerely 
believe the Christmas festival should be a religious 
festival, and it may be that and by no means tedious or 
heavy. It, of course, would need a great deal of thought 
and care in preparation.” 

“What! would you give up presents altogether?” said 
Mr. Doubt Tyng Thomas. 

“T would not have them a feature of the affair; per- 
haps to give each scholar, as he left the, door a pretty 
box of candy; hardly more than that.” « 

Here Grandpa Allsaint, who taught the old ladies’ 
Bible class, began to speak, and all gave a reverent atten- 
tion. “My friends, I am impressed with our superin- 
tendent’s remarks, and for my part wish he would prepare 
a scheme for our festival agreeably to the ideas he has 
expressed, I have long had a vague feeling that there 
might be a change for the better, and have wished to see 
it realized. I should be delighted if one who has more 
youth and fire than myself, and whom we all regard so 
greatly, will take it up.” 

A very general desire was expressed that I should do 
so, and as I had put forth the idea of the change I could 
not well decline. 

The teachers promised to help me in any way I might 
desire. After a few days’ consideration I decided upon 
the following points : 

That the festival should be held on Christmas Day ; 
that it should be religious in character; that it should 
be given by the scholars (by recitations, hymns, etc). 

Also, that it should not be long enough to be tedious 
(one hour being the limit as to time); that the whole 
should move so promptly, and spiritedly, and that there 
should be so much variety, that the interest should be 
well maintained,—indeed, it seemed important that it 
should be constantly increasing to the end, The theme 
selected was, “The Glad Tidings of Great Joy,” devel- 
oped thus: I.—God’s Law. The Law Broken. Man 
Ruined. II.—The Glad Tidings. The Joy they Bring. 

The school knew the Ten Commandments thoroughly, 
and excited the admiration of all hearers when they 
recited them, and I selected the recitation of them by the 
school for the opening to my service, followed by the 
“Great Commandment” of our Lord. After this came 
short recitations (of two or three verses) by classes, show- 
ing the law broken, man’s helplessness, the consequences ; 
then the glad tidings, and the blessed results following. 

I made sure that each class learned its own part per- 
fectly, and gave them a “cue” that they might perform 
their parts in proper order, without being called upon; 
for my idea was to secure a spirited movement, with as 
little machinery or personality visible as possible. Then, 
too, I desired that, aside from their own recitations, the 
service should be fresh to the classes, and contain some 
pleasant surprises. 

I found, very happily, that we needed only a moderate 
amount of what is called “ Christmas music,” and could 
use to great advantage many of our familiar hymns and 
tunes, which gained wonderful interest from their perti- 
nency to the themes, 

At length the much-longed-for day arrived, and was 
as fine as could have been desired. Everything was 
fully provided, and as the hour approached there was no 
cause of confusion or delay. As the scholars took their 
places I noticed an unusual degree of good order, and 
this was maintained surprisingly throughout. I after- 
wards found that the anxiety to render their parts credit- 
ably was in a great degree the cause of this unusual quiet. 
The parents of the children came in great numbers to 
witness their performances, and were full of interest. 
A great number of friends from the parent church, who 
had been personally invited, were also present. At 
eleven in the forenoon, a soft bell rang for silence; 
there was a moment of silent prayer, when the leader 
commencing the Lord’s Prayer, all joined. This was 





followed by a stirring processional hymn, during which 
the intermediate and infant classes marched in and took 
their seats, all uniting in the closing verse and ascrip- 
tion of praise. Then the pastor offered a short prayer, 
invoking the blessing of Him who, once a child on earth, 
was now at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

After this the service went on seemingly without an 
effort for its directioh. The Commandments were capi- 
tally recited, and Mr. Lovetheword had prepared a 
brief Scripture response to follow each verse, which the 
young ladies’ Bible class gave with excellent effect. 
Then followed (without announcement)*Dyke’s “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” sung with great vol- 
ume and spirit. 

The recitations touching “Man’s ruin” were given 
very distinctly, but not loudly, and with a pathos that 
was admirable. The music was plaintive in character, 
one hymn being “I need thee, precious Jesus,” to the 
tune “Aurelia.” No sooner had the last strain of the 
hymn died away than the infant and intermediate 
classes began a most animated colloquy from the Twenty- 
fourth Psalm, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates.” The 
one part questioning, and the other replying. ‘“ Who is 
this King of glory?” “The Lord strong and mighty,” 
etc. 

The children entered into it with great zest; and it was 
so well done, and the contrast with the previous portion 
so decided, that a thrill ran through the room, 

This was followed by Mendelssohn’s “ Hark, the herald 
angels sing,” a pleasant effect being given by a quartette 
of teachers stationed in an adjoining room, who sang an 
echo after each verse in place of the usual interlude. 
After this the recitations described the Saviour’s birth 
and Zachariah’s prophecy, in the first chapter of Luke, 
was read with fine effect, the boys and girls alternating ; 
the verses seeming to merge almost into the stately 
hymn, “ Praise ye the Father for his loving kindness.” 
The further recitations from the glorious and stirring 
verses of the Epistles, portrayed the blessings of salva- 
tion, redemption, eternal life, etc., that made these tidings 
so joyful and precious. 

These were interspersed with occasional refrains or 
ejaculations uttered by the whole school in concert; one 
of them was composed of the selections from Solomon’s 
Song: “ He is the chiefest among ten thousand; yea, he 
is altogether lovely.” It seemed-as though each selection 
recited was stronger than the one preceding; and the 
whole finally culminated in the glorious ascription of 
praise in the fifth chapter of Revelation, the entire school 
rising as they repeated it. As it ended there was com- 
plete silence, broken at length by a little visitor of five 
years, who exclaimed to his father ina clear voice, “Say, 
papa, ask ’em to go on some more.” 

After a few moments’ conversation with the teachers— 
at twelve o’clock, precisely—the scholars began to go out 
by classes very quietly ; each receiving a box of candies 
and tome fruit as they left the door. 

The parents, visitors, and teachers were full of delight 
with the result. 

“ Well,” I interrupted, “do you think, Biffins, that 
the children were satisfied with it?” 

“ Why, yes; that was the beauty of it. You see, for the 
three or four weeks previous, they had been studying their 
verses, and when one works for a thing he can’t help 
feeling an interest in it; they were interested and stirred 
up beyond measure. Mr. Doubt Tyng Thomas remarked 
on Christmas morning, ‘ Well, if there don’t any other 
good come of it, they have got considerable Scripture in 
their heads by it, anyhow.’ But even his doubts were all 
removed before the festival was over.” 

The teachers afterwards remarked that they looked 
back upon it with great pleasure. They had not been 
taxed with the effort to keep order, for each child was too 
full of business to think of disorder; they had not been 
annoyed by Sunday-school “ bummers,” for they, hearing 
how much there was to be learned, and how little to be 
grabbed, shunned the place completely, and I think every 
one felt a sweet elevating influence for the occasion. 
Many said they were longing for another Christmas. It 
was a singular fact that the following Sunday we hada 
little larger attendance than upon the Sunday before 
Christmas (usually it is decidedly the reverse), and I 
must say we have felt the good effect of the festival ever 
since—in many ways. 

I expressed the great interest I felt in Mr. Biffins’s nar- 
ration, and made some inquiry into the details of the ser- 
vice. Said I, “ Wouldn’t one of these Concert Exercises, 
which many of our churches and schools make use of, 
answer the same purpose?” “No,” said he, very decid- 


edly, “ they would not; the service should be adapted to 
the school, and the various classes, so that each should 
have what they can do well, and with interest. It should 
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also be thoroughly memorized, not read, as it will be far 
more impressive, if recited with feeling and expression, 
than if read, and in the former case there need be no 
interruption to the smooth flow or action of the service,— 
avery important matter. As a rule each class should 
recite but once, and then have good opportunity to do 
their best, it is more interesting to all than a repeated 
bobbing up and down of the same persons. Then it is a 
valuable point that each class shall find much in the ser- 
vice that is fresh and unexpected to them. In the case 
of Concert Exercises, if the school is quite familiar with 
it, its freshness and interest is gone. If it is unfamiliar 
they are apt to stumble over it, and it cannot possibly 
have the spirit and life that abounded in the service I 
have described.” 

“ Well,” said I, “it does seem to be treating the chil- 
dren as though they had heads and hearts; and I think, 
too, it must have been a strong and effective presentation 
of a vital gospel theme; but— Where are we? What! can 
this be Mudville Park? Why, I am ten miles beyond 
my station! I’ve been so interested that I’ve entirely 
lost sight of where I was going! Good-by, good-by!” 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—<>——__—_ 


THE MINISTER AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


(From Bishop Simpson’s ninth Yale Lecture; reported in The Christian 
Advocate. | 


The minister should not seek to supersede the superin- 
tendent, nor to interfere with his government of the 
school; but the superintendent and the teachers should 
ever be in harmony with the preacher, and should con- 
sider themselves as but a part of his official staff. 

The supervision of the minister should extend particu- 
larly to the selection of books for the library that is to 
be placed in the hands of the teachers and of the children 
of the school. It is butseldom that superintendents and 
teachers, engrossed with the busy cares of life, have full 
time to examine the multitudinous issues of the press 
which are sought to be placed in these libraries, Each 
publisher has a list of his own books, and wishes to sell 
them. He exchanges with other publishers, and thus 
may have a very large variety. He is so occupied with 
the financial affairs of his establishment that he may not 
know the precise character of the teachings of the books 
which he publishes. Without intending to do wrong, 
he recommends works which ought not to find their way 
into Sunday-schools. A committee is oftentimes appointed 
by the teachers to purchase a library. It is frequently 
composed of men who are good and earnest and true; 
but they are not extensively acquainted with religious 
literature, and they purchase such works as have pretty 
titles, are well printed, are recommended by publishers, 
and, above all, which are of a low price. In-this way 
books of doubtful or erroneous doctrinal teachings, or 
which sanction unchristian conduct, or works of fiction 
without either high imagination or beautiful style to 
recommend them, are placed in the library, and they 
vitiate rather than improve the taste. The books intro- 
duced into the Sunday-school should contain such 
doctrinal or practical teaching as may be in harmony with 
the church ; otherwise the influence of the Sunday-school 
may not only be of little service, but may even become 
of positive injury to the interests of the congregation. 
In this day of light and loose and skeptical publications, 
no duty is more imperative on the minister than to exer- 
cise a watchful supervision over the literature that is 
purchased by the church, and is placed by the church 
in the Sunday-school library for the use of its children; 
for the young have a right to regard the teachings of such 
works as sanctioned by the church. 

No matter how great may be the intellectual power and 
personal influence of the preacher, he cannot accomplish 
his work unaided and alone. He is the general of an 
army, but he cannot conquer without soldiers. He must 


have others to assist him. The duty of a preacher, then, | shoulder, containing his books and luncheon, was not 


is to study carefully the genius and organization of his 


church, and to secure all the assistance which that | all appearance entirely satisfied with himself. This was 
organization can furnish. Whatever officers, whether | far from the case, however, and the whistling was only a 
elders or deacons, trustees or stewards or leaders, may | bit of braggadocio assumed for the purpose of deceiving 





constitute the officiary of his church, he is to place him- | 


self in intimate relations with each and allofthem. His 
study should be how to employ, to the utmost degree, their 
talents in church activities, so as to assist in church devel- 
opment and in aggressive work. He should further 
study how to enlist the entire talent of his church-mem- 
bers, old and young, men and women, in spheres of active 
usefulness. This he should do not only for the assistance 
which they give him, but for the benefit which results 
first, to the church and then to themselves, The true 





teacher is ever a learner. There is no process by which 
our learning becomes accurate and methodical so soon as 
by attempting to communicate it to others; hence every 
one who is engaged in doing good is also engaged in self- 
development and culture. In different denominations 
church organizations vary ; but, be the organization what 
it may, the great object is to develop into perfect Chris- 
tians the entire membership, and to act upon the world 
as an attractive and aggregating power which constantly 
adds to its own magnitude. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CARL’S HOLIDAY. 
BY ELEANOR KIRK. 


Carl Dubois didn’t want to go to school. Indeed, if 
the truth were told about this eight-year-older, it would 
have to be said that he never wanted to go to school. 
Carl invariably declared that he “ wouldn’t,” as soon 
his eyes were open in the morning. This assertion was 
usually followed by an hour’s coaxing on the part of his 
fond parents, and sobs and defiance on the part of the 
youngster. Sometimes the affair ended by Carl’s being 
almost dragged to school by the nurse, and more times, 
I am sorry to say, the little boy conquered. Of course, 
so unwilling a student never knew his lessons, and the 
natural consequence of it all was a very hard time. 

Everything was done by his teachers to make him 
ashamed of himself; but their efforts seemed worse than 
useless, for every fresh attempt brought abouta fit of 
passion, or a fit of the sulks, and then Carl would be sent 
home in disgrace to his mother. In all other respects 
this little boy was a very satisfactory child. He was 
unusually bright and intelligent, and as well behaved 
and good-natured as any boy of his size in the city. He 
had always been very truthful also, and his mother often 
said that she was perfectly sure that Carl never told her a 
falsehood. This was a great comfort, and made the mat- 
ter of school disobedience a little less hard to bear. 

One morning Carl awoke without saying he was not 
going to school. During breakfast he didn’t mention it, 
and when the time arrived to start, Mrs. Dubois was sur- 
prised to see him pack his books into his satchel, and 
walk out into the kitchen for cook to prepare his lunch- 
eon. The evening before, Mr. Dubois had been telling 
the children the old story of George Washington’s 
obedience, and his great horror of a lie. Mamma traced 
the unusual behavior of her son to the effect of her hus- 
band’s little lecture ; and when Carl put up his mouth 
to be kissed good-by, the overjoyed lady could not help 
telling him how pleased she was with this new test of 
obedience. Strange to say, the boy colored a little, and 
hurried off as fast as he could. The fact was, a new idea 
had entered the urchin’s head,—an idea, unfortunately, 
that had no sort of connection with the story of George 
Washington. The truth was, Carl had grown very tired 
of the old programme. The coaxings, scoldings, and 
occasional whippings, were no longer novelties, and he | 
had decided to skip them, a few mornings at least, by 
playing truant. He reckoned that he could have about 
four holidays without being found out. This was certainly 
very wicked, and the worst feature of the case was that 
Carl Dubois knew it just as well as anybody else. This 
little fellow wasn’t old enough to understand that every 
sin carries its punishment with it, and that the punish- 
ment is always greater than the enjoyment; but he found 
out this time in bitter earnest. Long before anybody 
was stirring in the house that morning Carl had laid out 
his route. The first day he would visit the docks, and 
see all the big ships and steamers, and go aboard of some 
of them too; for Carl was very fond of the water, and 
had a great curiosity about every description of sailing 
vessel. So, after going a few blocks in the direction of 
the school-house, he turned down a side street, and hur- 
ried along toward the river. His satchel slung over his, 


heavy ; and he skipped along, whistling a lively tune, to 


himself. He meant to act as if everything was all right | 
whether he thought so or not. Two or three policemen 
looked at him suspiciously,and one officer put his hand on 
his shoulder, and asked him where he was going. “Oh! | 
just down here fora minute,” Carl answered, and then 
he slipped away dexterously, and ran quickly off in 
another direction. At last he reached the docks, and 


once here he forgot everything but his pleasure at sight 
of the ships. 








“Your school-books give you away, young man!” 


said a pleasant-faced sailor, of whom Carl asked permis- 
sion to go on board a man-of-war. Carl had never heard 
this expression before, and he asked the sailor what he 
meant. “I mean that you are playing hookey, you young 
rascal, and I can’t take you aboard till you tell me the 
truth.” 

“T hate school!” replied the boy, with a flash of his 
bright eyes. “TI hate it awfully.” This was Carl’s con- 
fession, and the sailor smiled as he took his young com- 
panion by the hand, and led him on to the great iron ves- 
sel. “ What are all the flags up to-day for, sir?” Carl 
inquired, as he glanced about at the variegated trimmings. 
“ Why, it’s the 22d of February, my boy,” said the sailor. 
“It is George Washington’s birthday. Nice day for you 
to play hookey, ain’t it?” 

Carl quickly detected the sarcasm in the speaker’s 
voice, and inquired, with a little shiver at the thought of 
his father’s lecture the night before, “ Does everybody in 
the whole world, United States and Europe and Asia and 
Africa, know that George Washington never told a lie?” 

“T guess that little hatchet story has travelled about as 
far as any other story that ever was told,” the seaman 
answered with a laugh; “and you’d better take George 
Washington for an example, young man, if you know 
when you’re well off,” he continued. 

Carl had forgotten that this was the day his father was 
talking about, and for a moment the child was both home- 
sick and penitent. He wished that he needn’t have 
heard anything more about George Washington, and 
said so to the sailor; at which the man laughed again, 
evidently very much interested in his little friend. So 
they strolled all over the man-of-war, and the sailor told 
him the names of things he saw, and gave him many 
useful hints. Then he led him to the dock again, and 
bade him go home at once, and confess all to his mother, 
and never to disobey her again as long as he lived. Carl’s 
eyes were full of tears, which he tried to hide from the good 
man, Then they shook hands and parted, Carl having 
made up his mind to do as he was told. Alas for good 
resolutions! By the time the boy had reached the next 
street his curiosity got the upper hand again, and the 
sailor’s counsel was quite forgotten. 

Here was another dock, quite as interesting as the first, 
and at the foot of it lay a pretty schooner loaded with 
boards, en route for the Jersey shore. Carl walked aboard, 
and not seeing any one at hand to ask questions of, 
strolled into the cabin, took a seat, and looked about him. 
It was a very funny little place, and the child became so 
engrossed in looking at what seemed to be some machinery 
in aglass case, that he quite forgot where he was. He heard 
queer noises on deck, such as the pulling of ropes and chains, 
and the queer lifting song of the sailors ; but he thought 
nothing especial about it, and kept on with his examina- 
tion. At last the noises ceased, and Carl started to go 
on deck. Just then a pleasant-faced woman entered the 
cabin, and at sight of the child threw up her hands in 
astonishment. 

“Why, you little rascal!” she exclaimed; “where 
ever did you come from?” 

“T was looking at that,” Carl pointed to the machine, 
“and then I thought ’twas time to be going,” said he. 

“Time to be agoing?” the woman repeated, looking 
very much annoyed. “Time to be agoing, indeed,” she 
continued. “ Why, you’re agoing out to sea as fast as you 
can travel.” 

“Out to sea?” Carl almost screamed. 
isn’t going, is it?” 

“The ship ts going, you foolish little boy,” she replied, 
“and you can’t get home all night, and your folks can’t 
hear from you neither till day after to-morrow, and mebbe 
not then.” 

This was more than Carl could bear, and in another 
minute he was crying as if his heart would break, and in 
an hour he was so sea-sick that he was not able to hold 
his head up. 

The second day Mr. Dubois received a telegram from 
Keyport, informing him that Carl was safe and sound in 
that city, and would remain till orders were received from 
him. 

Carl’s first words on seeing his father were: “I never, 
never, papa, will be naughty again, and I will always go 
to school, and try to be as good a boy as George 
Washington was.” 

Mrs. Dubois was almost crazy with fright, and when 


“The ship 


| she saw her little son alive and well again, she fainted 


away, and Carl thought she was dead. 

The boy was as good as his word. He did go to school 
regularly, and without any fuss, learning so fast and well 
that his teacher was perfectly astonished. 

Now what do you think about Carl’s punishment? 
Don’t you think it was quite enough, and aren’t you glad 
he has turned over a new leaf? 
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LESSON 10, SUNDAY, MARCH 9, 1879. 
Title: THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
GIVEN, WHOSE SIN IS COVERED. 


BLESSED 18 HE WHOSK TRANSGRESSION [8s FOR- 


Psa. 32:1. 
Lesson Topic: Rejoicing in Restoration. 
1. Delight in Salvation, v. 1, 2. 


Outline : 2. Remembrance of Danger, v. 3-5. 
8. Assurance of Hope, vy. 6-11. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, March 3: Psa. 32: 1-11. 
Tuesday, March 4: Psa, 9: 1-14. Delight in salvation. 
Wednesday, March 5: Eph. 1: 3-14. Praise for salvation. 
Thursday, March 6:-Psa. 106: 7-43. Remembering danger. 
‘riday, March 7: Deut. 8: 1-20. Remembering deliverance. 
Saturday, March 8: Rom. 6: 11-20. 
Sunday, March 9: Rom, 15: 4-13. Abounding in hope. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Psa, 32: 1-11.] 


1. Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered, 


Rejoicing in restoration. 


Assurance of hope, 


2. Blessed is the man unto whom the LORD imputeth not 
iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile. 

3. When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long. 

4. For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: my 
moisture is turned into the drought of summer. Selah. 

5. TL acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have 
I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lorp ; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. 

6. For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a 
time when thou mayest be found: surely in the floods of great 
waters they shall not come nigh unto him. 

7. Thou art my hiding place; thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble; thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliver- 
ance. Selah. 

8. I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: I will guide thee with mine eye. 

9. Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no 
understanding: whose mouth must be held in with bit and 
bridle, lest they come near unto thee. 

10. Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: but he that trusteth 
in the LoRD, mercy shall compass him about. 

11. Be glad in the Lorp, and rejoice, ye righteous: and 
shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Psa, 32: 1. ‘Transgression is forgiven.——Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. Isa, 1: 18,—— 
I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake. Isa. 43: 25.——I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, 
thy transgressions. 44; 22.——- Through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. Acts 13: 38.—— 
David also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered, 
Rom, 4: 6, 7. God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them. 2 Cor. 5: 19. 

Vv. 2. No guile, Behold an Israelite, in whom is no 
guile. John 1: 47.——Laying aside all malice, and all guile, 
and hypocrisies, and envies, andall evil speakings: 1 Pet. 2: 1. 
——And in their mouth was found no guile: for they are with- 
out fault before the throne of God. Rev. 14: 5. 

Vv. 3. My bones waxed old.———My bones are pierced in 
me in the night season: and my sinews take no rest. Job 
30: 17.——O Lord, heal me; for my bones are vexed. Psa. 
6: 2. My bones are consumed. Psa. 31: 10. Neither is 
there any rest in my bones because of my sin. Psa. 38: 3.—— 
Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice. Psa. 51: 8——He hath broken my 
bones, Lam. 3: 4. 





Isa. 














Through my roaring. 
thou forsaken me? why art thow so far from helping me, and 
from the words of my roaring? Psa. 22: 1.——I have roared 
by reason of the disquietness of my heart. Psa. 38: 8.——We 
roar all like bears, and mourn sore like dovés. Isa. 59: 11. 
When I cry and shout, he shutteth out my prayer. Lam. 3: 8. 

Vv. 4. Thy hand was heavy. But the hand of the Lord 
was heavy upon them of Ashdod, and he destroyed them. 
1 Sam. 5: 6.——Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye 
my friends; for the hand of God hath touched me. J ob 19: 21. 
——My terror shall not make thee afraid, neither shall my 
hand be heavy upon thee. Job 33: 7.——-Thy hand presseth 


~My God, my God, why hast 
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me sore. Psa, 38: 2.——I am consumed by the blow of thine for about twenty years. This psalm is used with great 


hand, Psa. 39: 10. 


pertinence by Paul in his discussion of justification by faith 


Turned into the drought.——My bones are burned with | in Romans 4: 6-8. Here too, as well as in the title of the 
heat. Job 30; 30.—My strength is dried up like a potsherd. | psalm, it is ascribed to David. 





Psa, 22: 15. We are consumed by thine anger. Psa. 90: 7. 
——My days are consumed like smoke, and my bones are 
burned as a hearth, Psa. 102: 3.——Our skin was black like 
an oven. Lam. 5: 10. 
V.5. Thou forgavest. 
thy sin; thou shalt not die. 
art good, and ready to forgive. 
Psa. 103 : 
Luke 7: 47.— 


—The Lord also hath put away 
2 Sam. 12: 13.——For thou, Lord, 
Psa. 86: 5.——Who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities. 
are forgiven. 


der-hearted, forgiving one another. Eph. 4: 32. 


Vv. 6. Shall not come nigh unto him.——<And the Lord 


shut him in. And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; and 
the waters increased, and bare up the ark. Gen.7: 16, 17.—— 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. Psa, 42: 7. 
Save me, O God, for the waters are come in unto my soul. 





Psa. 69: 1.——Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the stream 
had gone over our soul. Psa. 124: 4.——When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee. Isa. 43: 2.——And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded on a rock, 
Matt. 7: 

V.7. My hiding place.——The Lord also will be a refuge 
for the oppressed, a refuge in times of trouble. Psa. 9: 9. 
Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence from the 
pride of men. Psa. 31: 20. Thou art my hiding place and 
my shield. Psa, 119: 114.-—-I flee unto thee to hide me. 
Psa. 143: 9. The Lord hid them. Jer. 36: 26, Your life 
is hid with Christ in God. Col. 3: 3. 

Songs of deliverance.——Then sang Moses and the chil- 
dren of Israel this song unto the Lord. Ex. 15: 1.——Then 
sang Deborah and Barak ... saying, Praise ye the Lord. 
Judg. 5: 1, 2.——And David spake unto the Lord the words 
of this song, in the day that the Lord had delivered him out of 
the hand of all his enemies, and out of the hand of Saul. 2Sam. 
22: 1.——Lo, a great multitude . .. cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb. Rey. 7: 9, 10.——And they sing the song 
of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb. Rev. 
15: 3. 

Vv. 9. Not as the horse.——A whip for the horse, a 
bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back. Prov. 26: 3. 
——Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke. Jer. 31: 18.—Behold, we put bits 
in the horses’ mouths that they may obey us; and we turn 
about their whole body. Jas. 3: 3. 


v.10. Many sorrows. Their sorrows shall be multi- 
plied that hasten after another god. Psa. 16: 4.——Evil shall 
slay the wicked. Psa. 34: 21. Evil shall hunt the violent 
man to overthrow him. Psa. 140: 11. Evil pursueth sin- 
ners. Prov. 13: 21. Though a sinner do evil a hundred 
times, and his days be prolonged, yet surely I know that it 
shall be well with them that fear God. Ecel. 8: 12. Woe 
unto the wicked! it shall be ill with him: for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him. Isa. 3: 11.——There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked. Isa. 57: 21. 

He that trusteth, etc. Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him. Psa. 2: 12. Thou, Lord, wilt bless the 
righteous ; with favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield. 
Psa. 5: 42.——Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his 
trust. Psa. 40: 4. Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he. 
Prov. 16: 20. Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust, and 
not be afraid. Isa, 12: 2. Blessed is the man that trusteth 
in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is, Jer, 17: 7. 

V. ll. Be glad in the Lord.——And ye shall rejoice 
before the Lord your God. Deut. 12: 12.—And Hannah 
prayed, and said, My heart rejoiceth in the Lord. 1 Sam. 2: 1. 
Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous: for praise is comely 
for the upright. Psa. 33: 1——The righteous shall be glad in the 
Lord, and shall trust in him; and all the upright in heart shall 
glory. Psa. 64: 10.——But let the righteous be glad ; let them 
rejoice before God: yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. Psa. 
68: 3.——We also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Rom. 5: 11.——Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. 
Phil. 3: 1. Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, 
Rejoice. Phil. 4: 4. 

Shout for joy.——-And all the people shouted with a great 
shout, when they praised the Lord, because the foundation of 
the house of the Lord was laid. Ezra 3: 11.——Let them ever 
shout for joy. Psa. 5: 11.——Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all the earth: make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing 
praise. Psa. 98: 4.——He shall bring forth the headstone 
thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it. Zech. 4: 7. 
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LESSON FRAMEWORK, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 

This psalm appears to be in direct historic connection with 
Psalm 51, studied last week, and marks a distinct experimental 
advance. There David (if he was the author) was in the 
depths of humiliation and sorrow in view of his sin, his 
rebuke from Nathan, and the death of his child. Here he 
is celebrating God’s grace in forgiving the penitent sinner. 
The corresponding history is given 2 Samuel 11: 2 to 12: 23. 
It is referred to alsoin1 Kings 15:5. The psalm (if David’s) 
was composed about B. C. 1034, when David had been king 





3.—Her sins, which are many, | ar oe r . " i 
: ; “? | confession, v. 5-7 ; (4.) The folly of obstinacy, v. 
Be ye kind one to another, ten- | “ J 





| Psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. 





The psalm is entitled “ maschil,”’ meaning, probably, a 
didactic, or instructive poem. Three pauses are marked in the 
psalm by the word “selah,” which follows verses 4, 5, 7. 
Each stanza thus marked consists of nearly the same number of 
sentences or parallels. Considered in detail the psalm may 
be divided thus: (1.) The blessedness of the forgiven, v. 1, 2; 
(2.) The misery of the unforgiven, v. 3,4; (3.) T:-e benefits of 
8-10; and 

5.) The joy of the upright, v. 11. 

In view of the supposed occasion of this psalm, it is usually 
grouped with those known as the Penitential Psalms ; namely, 
To this experience of 
David with the wifeof Uriah, Psalms 6, 32, 38, 39, 40, 41, 51, 
103, are ascribed. 


CRITICAL NOTES, 

BY C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 

PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(1.) Happy is he whose transgression is removed, 
Whose sin is covered. 
Happy is the man to whom Jehovah does not reckon 

iniquity, 

And in whose spirit is no deceit. 


(2. 


— 


(3. 


~— 


When I kept silence, my bones wasted away 

Through my crying all the day. 

For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me, 

My moisture was destroyed by the droughts of summer. 
I acknowledged to thee my sin, 

And covered not my iniquity. 

I said, I will acknowledge my transgressions to Jehovah, 
And thou didst remove the iniquity of my sin. 


> 


-_ 
or 
— 


For this reason let every pious man pray to thee in a 
time when thou mayest be found ; 

Surely in the flood of many waters they shall not reach 
him. 

Thou art my hiding-place, 

From trouble thou preservest me, 

With shouts of deliverance thou encompassest me. 


— 


a 

(8.) I will instruct thee and guide thee in the way that thou 
shalt go. 

I will give counsel with my eye upon thee. 

Be ye not as the horse, as the mule, who has no under- 
standing, 

Whose harness is with bit and bridle to restrain him, 
else he will not approach thee. 


(9.) 


(10.) Many are the sorrows of the wicked man ; 

But he that trusts in Jehovah, he will encompass him 
with mercy. 

Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice, ye righteous, 


And shout for joy, all ye upright in heart. 


(11.) 


MASKIL, 


This psalm is called in the title “‘maskil,” a name of 
uncertain meaning, given to twelve other psalms (42, 44, 45, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 74,78, 88, 89,142). The word may signify: (1.) 
“that which makes intelligent ;” (2.) “ that which is intelli- 
gent or skillful ;” (3.) “that which considers, meditates on,” 
and the meaning of the designation has been sought in each 
of these significations. Some adopt the meaning: “that 
which teaches, didactic;” but the objection to this is that 
most of the psalms so called are not didactic ; see, for example, 
Psalm 44 and 55. The more general sense: “a song concern- 
ing itself with pious thought,” is less objectionable, but it is 
indefinite, and applies equally well to all the psalms. Others 
prefer the second signification, and render “a skillfully 
constructed song.” This view seems to derive support from 
Psalm 47:7, where the word “ maskil” is rendered in our 
version “with understanding.” But the word may there 
be translated “song” (as the Syriac seems to understand it), 
and then, as far as we can judge, the maskil-psalms are not 
more skillfully constructed than the others; rather, the 
reverse is the case. The third meaning, “a meditating ode, 
a meditation,” does not accord better with the contents of the 
psalms than the others, and jis also too general to be signifi- 
cant. There is a fourth signification of the word that may 
be mentioned, though it has never been used to explain the 
psalm title, as far as I know: it may mean “that which 
prospers or succeeds ;” but this agrees ill with such psalms 
as 44 and 74. It seems quite impossible now to recover the 
exact sense of the term. The etymology does not give a 
certain clue, and the contents of the psalms so designated 
defy efforts to bring them into any one special class (compare 
44 and 45), and thetitle seems to be given in an arbitrary 
way ; thus, if 44 and 74 are so named, we should expect to 
find 79 included, but it is not ; and while the title is given to 
53, it is not given to 14, which is identical with 53. Perhaps 
it best accounts for the facts to say that “ maskil” originally 
meant any skillful, intelligent, or instructive saying (another 
form of the same root occurs in Proverbs 1 : 3, rendered in our 
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version “ wisdom”), and then etme a skillful or instruc- a 
tive ode, and that it was afterwards applied to certain odes to | 

designate peculiarities of composition unknown to us, and | 

thus became a somewhat loosely used technical term with | 

little of its original meaning in it. There is also another 

suggestion that deserves consideration: it may be that these 
thirteen psalms once stood together in a separate roll or | 
volume, to which the name “ maskil,” “ book of instruction,” 

was given as a general designation, and that afterwards, when | 
the psalms were finally arranged in five books, this title was 

given to each of the thirteen, meaning “ one taken from the 

maskil-book.” As we cannot tell certainly the meaning of 

the word, it is better to leave it untranslated. 


CONTENTS OF THE PSALM. 

The psalm consists of two parts: (1.) History of the for- 
giveness of the psalmist’s sin (verses 1-5), and (2.) suggested | 
reflections (verses 6-11). 
stanzas : 


It is arranged in five strophes or | 
(1.) Happiness of the forgiven (verses 1, 2); (2.) | 
(3.) Jehovah 


) Promise of | 


History of psalmist’s forgiveness (verses 3-5 

to be prayed to as deliverer (verses 6, 7) ; (4 3 
instruction and exhortation (verses 8, 9); 
fates of wicked and righteous (verses 10, 11). 
of the “ 
Psa. 51) 


(5.) contrasted 
It is the second 
(see introduction to notes on 
, and isan exulting declaration of forgiveness obtained, | 
in contrast with Psalm 51, which is a sorrowful pleading for 
purification from sin. As the latter begins with a cry for 
mercy, so this with the beatitude of pardon; that acknowl- 
edges sin, this describes remission as having followed 
acknowledgment ; that promises praise to God for deliver- 
ance, this does praise him for deliverance accomplished ; 
that ends with a “broken and contrite heart,” this with 
“mercy and joy.” We may infer from the contents that the 
psalmist had committed some sin for which he had suffered, 
and from the suffering and guilt of which he had been 
delivered ; there is no definite historical indication. The 
experience here sketched belongs in its essence to all repentant 
sinners from David till now. 


penitential psalms ”’ 


SELAH, 


This obscure term occurs at the end of the fourth, fifth, 
and seventh verses of our psalm. It has not been possible 
up to this time to fix its meaning with satisfactoriness either 
from the etymology, or from its occurrence in the Book of 
Psalms (and Heb. 3:3, 9,13). It seems to be a musical 
term conveying some direction to the singers or the players 
in the temple worship; and it is not always introduced with 
reference to the logical connection; so that it must be used 
with extreme caution, if at all, in the explanation of the 
psalms. The more prevalent conjectures are that it signi- 
fies a pause in the singing, to be filled up by an interlude on 
the instruments (or a pause in the instruments and voices), 
or a forte movement by the instruments; but nothing is 
known with certainty about it. 

NOTES. 


Verse 1.—Happiness of forgiveness. Our psalm, like Psalm 
1, begins with “O the happiness!” but there it is the right- 
eous man, considered simply in his righteousness, to whom 
the beatitude belongs; here it is the righteous man who has 
fallen into sin, and then been restored to his former right- 
eousness. In both cases it is the uprightness and God’s 
favor which is connected with it, that is the ground of the 
happiness, and so both psalms close with a contrast between 
the wicked and the righteous. Our verse presents a paral- 
lelism, whose two members are identical in meaning: “sin” 
is the parallel to “transgression,” and “covered” to “re- 
moved.” The three terms rendered transgression, sin, and | 
(in the next verse) iniquity, are the same as those that occur | 
in Psalm 51: 1, 2; the first implies rebellion against God, the | 
second failure to do what is right, the third perverseness of | 
conduct; they are merely different ways of looking at wrong- 
doing. The word rendered removed means “to lift up, take 
away ;” the “transgression” is thus represented as a griev- 
ous burden or other grievous thing attached to the man, 
which is now lifted or taken from him by God, as the Azazel- 
goat bore the sins of Israel away into the wilderness (Lev. | 
16:22). The “sin” is covered as the body by a garment | 
(Deut. 22: 12), or as acity by the sea that sweeps over it | 
(Jer. 51: 42), so that it is no longer visible. Forgiveness is 
thus here expressed by its result, which is figuratively put 
under the two forms of removing and of covering or hiding 
sin (the word for “covered” here is not that used in the | 
Law for expiation), putting it away out of sight, so that it | 
shall no more enter as a disturbing element into the con- | 
sciousness and life of the man, nor act as barrier between | 
him and God. If he remembers it, it will be as a dead evil; 
for God now acts towards him as if he had not sinned. Such 
a man is happy, for not God’s wrath, but his favor, is on him; 
moreover, his soul is free from the taint, and his life is not 
crushed by the consciousness, of wrong-doing. 

Verse 2.—Repetition and expansion of the thought of 
verse 1. Here the first member of the distich expresses | 
forgiveness under a third form, but the second member is a | 
description of the forgiven man’s character. Forgiveness is | 
in this verse “not reckoning fault:” that man is happy to | 





| 
} 
| 


| occasion of his exclamation. 
| when, having committed sin, he refused or delayed to confess 


| kept silence, my bones wasted away through my crying all the day. 
| The only mark of poetic parallelism in this verse is the 
| sharp contrast between the 
| While he could not bring himself to confession, his con- 
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and covered up, and God eins not count it to the man at 
| all; in estimating his moral-religious character, and in giving 
| him his apportionment, God does not take the sin into con- 
| sideration. And that it may be understood that this not 
reckoning and covering and removing of the sin involves a 
real moral change in the heart, the psalmist adds of the 
forgiven man that in his spirit is no deceit, nothing false; he 
is true to God and man. Falsity is here put as compre- 
hending all iniquity, and truthfulness or trueness is equiva- 
lent to all righteousness. The spirit is the whole inward 
moral-spiritual nature. Compare Psalm 51: 6,7. These two 
verses of our psalm are quoted by the Apostle Paul (Rom. 
4:7, 8). 

Verse 3.—After this joyous introductory exclamation, the 
psalmist proceeds to give his own experience, which is the 
He speaks first of the time 


it; the consequence to him was agony of mind. When I 


“silence” and the “crying.” 
science, nevertheless, was alive; and the conflict in his soul 
wore out his body, and his agony vented itself in bitter cries, 
continued all the day. The word rendered “crying” is a 
strong one, frequently used of the roaring of a lion; the 
unhappy man gave himself up, in the demonstrative oriental 
manner, to loudest expressions of grief; and his body wasted 
away, like Job’s (Job 13: 28), as an old, moth-eaten garment 
(Deut. 8: 4). 

Verse 4.—The cause of his suffering is, however, further 
stated to be a direct infliction by God. For day and night 
The reference is apparently to 
bodily disease or some outward calamity, which he inter- 
preted as a punishment of his sin. To the familiar figure of 
the heavy pressure of God’s hand the psalmist adds, as a 
parallel and equivalent expression, another suggested by the 
climatic conditions of Palestine, where all summer is usually 
a drought ; my moisture was destroyed by the droughts of summer. 
As a tree whose sap perished by the summer dryness, so was 
he withered in body. God’s outward infliction combined 
with his inward conflict to make him wretched. The trans- 
lation of the English version, “my moisture is turned into 
the drought of summer,” is not supported by the Hebrew 
usage; we may, however, render “my moisture was changed 
by (or with) the drought of summer.” the meaning of which 
is the same as that given above. . 


thy hand was heavy upon me. 


Verse 5.—The confession. When he at last makes up his 
mind to confess his sin, he straightway experiences God’s 
mercy in its removal. J acknowledged to thee my sin, and 
covered not my iniquity. The word for “covered” here is the 
same as that used in verse 1: “I did not hide my sin out of 
sight, but acknowledged it.” Not till he ceased to cover 
his sin did God cover it. The first line might also be ren- 
dered, “I set about acknowledging, set myself to it, resolved 
to do it,” to which then the following: I said, I will acknowi- 
edge, would be parallel. Properly, the resolution to confess 
(“I said, I will acknowledge” precedes the confession. The 
iniquity of my sin means “the perverseness of failure to do 
right,” a strong poetical expression. But it may also be 
translated “the punishment of my sin” (as in Gen, 4: 13). 
In that case the removal of the punishment was the sign of 
the removal of God’s displeasure, and this brought joy and 
ethical strength. 

Verse 6.—From this experience of his (for this reason, on 
this account) the psalmist takes occasion confidently to 
commend prayer to the pious. The word so rendered means, 
literally, “one who is the recipient of favor, favored or 
beloved one;” but it is used as a synonym of “righteous,” 
and expresses the fact that the man so named is the friend 
of God, devoted to him, pious; the rendering “godly” 
also good. The exhortation (let ... pray is better than 
“will pray,” from the connection) is restricted to the pious, 
because these only will truly pray, or can expect to be heard. 
—In a time when thou mayest be found : literally, “time of find- 
ing,” at such times as God shows himself gracious; no rule 
can be laid down for them, but the psalmist leaves us to 
infer that the moment of true contrition and turning from 
sin is such a time of finding God (Psa. 145: 19). One who 
thus prays shall be preserved from evils, here represented 
under the figure of a flood of many waters, the overflow of a 
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general counsel to men. It is somewhat difficult to decide 
whether it is the psalmist himself, or Jehovah, that speaks 
these words. The solemn, elevated tone of the promise 
favors its reference to God; but the connection with the 
following verse makes it more probable that it is the psalm- 
ist’s word. Full of the sense of God’s presence with him, he 
feels that he can now guide his fellow-men; he speaks in 
the prophetic spirit, or as one of the sages (see Proy. 1). 
The word for instruct is from the same root as the “mas- 
kil” of the title and the “wisdom” in Prov.1:3. The 
way that thou shalt go is the way of obedience to God (Psa. 
1:6), the way of true wisdom (Prov. 2: 8, 9; 3: 6, 17, 23; 
4:11).—I will give counsel, with my eye on thee. This seems 
to be the best translation of the passage; the sense is not 
different from that given by our English version. Compare 
throughout the Book of Proverbs, where the sage similarly 
offers instruction and guidance to his hearers (Prov. 2: 1-5; 
3:1, 2; 4:1; 22: 17-21; 23:26). If the verse be under- 
stood as the word of Jehovah, its meaning is clear. 

Verse 9.—The language here suddenly substitutes for the 
singular (“thee”) the plural (ye) of the persons addressed. 
In view of the counsel just offered, which presupposes intel- 
ligence and thoughtfulness, they are exhorted not to be as 
the unintelligent brute beasts which cannot be guided by 
directions addressed to the mind and conscience, but must be 
governed by physical means. The horse was much used by 
the Israelites after Solomon’s time (1 Kings 10: 25, 26) ; 
horses were imported chiefly from Egypt (1 Kings 10: 29). 
The mule was the favorite riding-animal for noble and rich 
persons (2 Sam. 18: 9).— Who has no understanding. This 
does not mean to deny intelligence absolutely to the lower 
animals (compare Isa. 1: 3), but only relatively to man.— 
Whose harness is with bit and bridle, to restrain him, else he will 
that is, he will not come to you at your 
command, nor in general obey you, unless you have bit 
and bridle with which to restrain his movements, force him 
to go as you wish. In contrast with such a forced, mechan- 
ical, brutish obedience, the psalmist urges the free yielding 
of the soul to the guidance of wise counsel, which presup- 
poses love of wisdom and love of God. God can coerce men, 
but it is better that they do his will (in which the psalmist 
would instruct them) out of willing and loving hearts. The 
rendering “lest they come near to thee” (that is, to hurt 
thee) does not yield any appropriate sense ; the connection 
requires that the second line of the verse should express the 
inability of the horse and the mule to yield intelligent, 
self-guiding obedience without being subjected to physical 
restraints. The translation “mouth” instead of “ harness” 
(in which the English version follows the Greek) is preferred 
by some expositors, and the line would then read: “whose 
mouth (or jaw) must be held in with bit and bridle, else he 
will not approach thee.” The resulting sense is the same as 
that above given, but altogether this translation seems less 
safe than the one here adopted. 

Verse 10.—The last strophe of the psalm is a general 
expression of praise to Jehovah. This verse contrasts the 
condition in this life of the wicked man with that of the man 
that trusts in Jehovah. The “ wicked” man is he whose heart 
is radically wrong, who defiantly and persistently sets himself 
against what is right, and trusts to everything rather than to 
Jehovah ; such a one will have many sorrows, for God is 
against him. Ethically contrasted with him is the trusting 
man; real trust in the holy God cannot consist with unholi- 
ness and wickedness; such a man will have mercy; he 
(Jehovah) will encompass him with mercy, so that he shall not 
be able to withdraw from the sphere of God's favor (mercy is 
here “kindness, favor”). The rendering “mercy shall 
compass him about” has the same meaning ; but the similar 
expression in the last line of verse 7 makes the other the 
more probable. The conception of the relation between 
righteousness or God’s favor and temporal prosperity is the 
same here as in the first psalm, to the explanation of which 
I refer for its discussion. 

Verse 11.—The joy of the righteous. The correspondence 
in the two lines is marked. The psalm began with a beati- 
tude, and ends with a shout of joy; the forgiven man and 
the righteous are the same. The central thought of the 
psalm is that apart from God there is no joy or peace, and 
that his favor is given only to the upright in heart. If such 
a one, or any one, sins, he must repent, and confess, and cry 
to the holy Jehovah, who will then forgive him and bless 


not approach thee ; 





river, or other destructive inundation. 
Verse 7.—On this last statement follows naturally a per- 
sonal declaration of God’s delivering power. The verbs in 


the present tense set this forth as a permanent fact.— Hiding- 


place, from enemies, like the numerous caves in Palestine 
(1 Sam. 14: 11; 22:1; 1 Kings 18: 13).—Trouble: literally 
straits; narrow, close places. The last line is jubilant: with 


| shouts of deliverance thou encompassest me, “I am surrounded 


by, filled with the joyful shouts that celebrate deliverance 
from evils and enemies.” He here gives past experience, 
or, more probably, present conviction: “thou, my reconciled 
God, art always a preserving and delivering God.” 

Verse 8.—Having thus described his experience, and ex- 


whom Jehovah does not reckon iniquity. The sin is carried off, | pressed his joy at his own deliverance, he turns to give a 


him. It is the same sense of dependence on God as in 
Psalm 51, and the same conviction that sin is a barrier 
between God and man. There is sorrow for alienation; 
| here, joy for reconciliation. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Blessed is he . . . whose sin is covered (v.1). Not, Blessed 
is he who never sinned; there would be no comfort in that 
benediction to teachers or scholars in the Sunday-school ; 
but—Blessed is he whose sin is forever out of sight, covered 
up so that even God cannot find it. Such a covering of sim 
as that is possible, a covering of it in the depths of the sea 
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behind God’s back, so that it shall be neither seen or remem- 


bered of God or man any more forever, That is the kind of 


forgiveness which you and I want for our sin. 
of it will give us rest of mind and soui. 

When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my roaring 
(v. 2). It is of no use for us to try to cover our sins. God 
alone can do that. And he will never share his work in 
that line with us. So long as we have it in hand, 
he will let it alone. Not until we uncover our sins to him, 
and leave them open before his face, will God attempt their 
covering. Wecan wear our bones out with our roaring,while we 
try to hold our sins out of sight ; but we cannot thereby hide 
our sins from God—nor from ourselves. If we insist on 
keeping silent about them, our sins will make themselves 
heard—day and night. 

I said, I will confess; . . . thow forgavest (vy. 5). That is the 
order of God’s plan, When the man uncovers his sins to 
the Lord,—then and not before,—the Lord covers up those 
sins to the man, If the sinner thinks he can take care of 
himself and of his sins, the Lord lets him try it. If he will 
not ask forgiveness from God, God will not insist that he 
shall take forgiveness. But when the sinner’s bones have 
ached long enough under a burden he has no business to 
carry, then if he turns to the Lord and tells him all about 
it, and asks to have that burden lifted from his fainting 
soul, the Lord is prompt to answer that prayer and to forgive 
those sins. As soon as the purpose of trustful penitence is 
fairly in the sinner’s heart, and he says to himself, “I will 
confess,” God begins to give an answer of peace. “And it 
shall come to pass,” says the Lord, of confessing sinners, 
“that before they call, I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking I will hear.” Sinners sometimes wait a great 
while before they confess their sins. God never waits one 
second to grant forgiveness when it is asked for by a con- 
fessing sinner. Daniel says that God made Gabriel “fly 
swiftly” to answer his prayer while it was still going out 
from his lips. God’s hand will be heavy upon you as long 
as you try to cover and to carry your own sins. God’s hand 
will be stretched out to hurry up an angel with a message of 
peace to you if you will confess your sins, and ask the Lord 
to take them from you. 

Pray .. . ina time when thou mayest be found: ... in the 
floods of great waters (vy. 6). It is the friend in need who is 
the friend indeed. There are plenty to put the bright side 
when there is no other side to put; to speak cheerily when 
everybody has a smile; to proffer help when no help is 
needed. But the real friend is he who shows a way out of 
trouble when no way seems possible; who brings hope and 
cheer when all is despondency ; whose friendship is surest 
and readiest when all else fails. If God would hear prayer 
only when men felt no need of him, there would be small 
encouragement to pray. If he could be found only when he 
was not wanted, the soul of the needy could never rest on 
him. But the time when God may be found is when the 
floods of great waters swell about the despairing; when 
heart and flesh faileth; when there is help and hope in no 
earthly arm. “Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” It 
is when it seems as if even God could not make this trial 
tolerable, or this path passable, or this hindrance a help; it is 
when we are weakest, and most in doubt, when we know not 
what to pray for as we ought; in hours of pain, of bereave- 
ment, of poverty, of betrayal, of suspense, of misunderstand- 
ing, of sore temptation—it is then that God is nearest and 
readiest and strongest and kindest, easiest found, and surest 
to supply all the need of those who put their trust in him. 
“ For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee ina 
time when thou mayest be found: surely in the floods of 
great waters they shall not come nigh him.” 

T will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt 
go (v. 8). No man ever need be at a loss as to the path of 
duty. If he goes wrong, it is either because he does so 
wilfully, or because he doesn’t try to learn the right way. 
God stands ready to teach him his duty, to teach him by the 
written word, by the lessons of Providence, by the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. God makes this teaching work his 
own work, He wants men to look to him for instruction. 
He doesn’t tell them to watch church-members and do as 
well as they do—or as poorly. He doesn’t ask them to decide 
for themselves what he ought to teach, and then do what 
seems tothem “ reasonable ;” for, as a rule, the less reason men 
have the more ready they are to depend on it. He wants 
men to use their reason in finding out what he has com- 
manded—not what they think he should have commanded— 
and then to do accordingly. He wants them to look to the 
one Example of godly living he has given among men ; and 
to pattern after that. It is God’s work to disclose the right 
way. It is man’s work to walk in it. The showing is God’s 
part. The going is man’s. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule (v. 9). 


Nothing short 


There is some 


very plain talk in the Bible—homely language, bluntly put. 
There are pointed and telling comparisons there. Men are 
squarely likened to horses, and mules, and dogs, and hogs, 
and to other animals, and this with an eye tothe unloveliest 
attributes or the worst habits of the dumb beasts. If the 
Bible spirit could always prevail in our use of such com- 


parisons, it might be well for us to try them; for they are 
certainly forceful. Many a child has been helped to see the 
evil of quarreling by being told tc “let dogs delight to bark 
and bite.’ And table manners have sometimes improved 
under the injunction “not to eat like a hog.” Yet the 
declaration, “ You are as obstinate as a mule ;” “ You area 
perfect snake in the grass;” “ You are as gruff as a bear;” 
“You are as ill-natured as a hedgehog rolled the wrong 
way;” or the entreaty, “Don’t make an ass of your- 
self!” is not always prompted by the Bible spirit of dealing 
with man. Whatever danger there is, however, in applying 
these comparisons to others, there is no harm in considering 
how far any of them might be applied to ourselves. Are we 
in anything like the mule or the bear, like the fox or the 
snake, like the Spitz dog or the hedgehog, like the parrot or 
the magpie, in the more objectionable characteristics of that 
creature. That is worth thinking about. 

Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice; . . . and shout for joy 
(v.11). Christian joy is a Christian duty. Showing glad- 
ness of heart is one way of honoring the Lord. Who has a 
better right than a child of God to be overflowing with 
thanksgiving and cheerfulness at all times? We to whom all 
things work together for good ; we who are joint heirs with 
Christ of all the inheritance of God; we who are redeemed 
from sin, no longer under the law but under grace; we who 
are kings and priests unto God;—why shouldn’t we be 
happy? And if we are happy, why shouldn’t we let it be 
known? It is a shame for a Christian to carry a sad face 
and acomfortless look. It depreciates his power for good, 
and it dishonors his Redeemer. “ Mourn not nor weep,” 
said Nehemiah, when the people began to cry as they heard 
the words of the law anew in Jerusalem; “neither be ye 
sorry.” “Hold your peace, for the day is holy,” was the 
echoing cry of the Levites ; “neither be ye grieved.” It is 
as wrong now as it would have been then to cast a slight on 
the good gift of God in the restoration of his people, by 
mourning instead of thanksgiving. God’s temple. ought to 
sound with glad praises—“ which temple ye are.” 

HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


To teach this psalm the previous lesson must be reviewed 
and the connection between the two kept in mind. Although 
it may seem difficult to make the teaching simple enough for 
little children, there are no lessons more practical nor need- 
ful than those upon sorrow for sin and the joy of being 
forgiven. Any child old enough to know what it is to incur 
the disapprobation of the parent or teacher, can understand 
that to do wrong offends God. A very young child, when 
wise reproof has melted the little heart to sorrow, will 
understand the smile of affection, and, before the tears are 
dry, will nestle lovingly in the very arms which perhaps 
inflicted punishment. A wise mother would improve that 
hour to teach such a lesson as this, which David, from his 
own experience, gave to show others the only path which 
can lead the sinful soul to be glad and rejoice. 

If the children in the class are too young to learn and 
understand more than the golden text teach that, as it is 
part of the lesson itself, and with it review the one for last 
week. In connection with these you can recall and give 
much of David’s story: his sin, his prayer, the answer, his 
song, the lesson. 

His sin. What was the golden text of last week? Had 
David been a great sinner? Who reproved him? What 
had he done that was so sinful? 

His prayer. What did he ask for in the last golden text? 
Did God hear David’s prayer? Will he hear each one who 
truly repents and asks to becleansed fromsin? Will he hear 
because they are very sorry? Will he answer because they 
have sinned so much? For whose sake will he hear? In 
whose name must every prayer be made? What isit which 
can cleanse from all sin? 

Children are very apt to understand literally, and when we 
use a figure to teach a great truth, it must be made plain 
that it is a figure or likeness, and explained again and again. 
The blood of Christ, the water of life, the bread of life, and a 
few such expressions of Scripture, are easily understood if 
carefully taught; but if not, they mystify, and many a little 
one is perplexed, and often has strange and even anxious 
thoughts. So about the blood of Christ, tell the same old 
story over and over, so well told in a few of our hymns. 
“Because the Saviour shed his blood,” we are forgiven. 
Tell that the Father let his Son be punished and die, “ Once 
for all,” so all who confess and ask may be forgiven. 

Tell that, when David sinned and repented, Jesus had not 
come down to the earth, he was then a king in heaven; but 
the plan was all ready before the world was made, and David 
believed in the promise of his coming, and wrote about it in 
the Psalms. So it was for Jesus’ sake God heard when 
David prayed for a clean heart, and to have his sins washed 
away. It was sometime after David sinned before he prayed 
to be forgiven ; he tells us about it himself, and how he felt. 
What did he say was ever before him? He says that before 
he cried out to God his heart ached, and he was in trouble 
enough to groan all the day long; he felt as if God’s heavy 








hand was upon him day and night, and he conld not rest ‘nor 
find any peace: In his psalm about the two kinds of men, 
what did he say the godly man was like? When he tells 
about his time of sorrow, he says he was like a tree which 
had once been fresh and green, growing by the cool waters 
with its roots in the moist earth; but it was all changed, as 
if the same fresh tree had been parched in dry, burning sand 
in a hot summer. David tells us that in his distress he said, 
-“T will confess my transgressions unto the Lord.” By what 
names did he call his sin? Did he try to hide anything 
from God? Can anything be hidden from him? David told 
it all: he called it transgression, because he had broken 
God’s law; iniquity, for it was unjust to God and to men; 
evil, for it was hateful in his own sight, and he knew it was 
so in the eyes of a holy God. He says, “I acknowledged my 
sin;” that was confession. 

The answer. In this psalm he tells with thanksgiving 
what God did when he cried unto him and owned his sin. 
“Thou forgavest ;” it was so freely forgiven that his sin was 
covered—taken from David’s sight; for he knew he was 
forgiven, and God was not looking at his guilt any more. 

His song. What is the first word of our golden text? 
Write it on the board. 

What other lesson began with the same word? Which 
one closed with the same word? What kind of men did 
David say are blessed? The psalm of to-day is given to 
show how every sinner may be blessed, and sing the same 
glad song. We will write on the board what David said 
could make any sinner so happy. 

Transgression forgiven. 

Sin covered. 

Doubtless the children all remember the story of the 
Prodigal Son. By a few questions it will easily be recalled, 
and is the best illustration you could give of the steps of 
David’s sorrow for sin, and his joy, as the experience of every 
one who has forsaken and disobeyed the heavenly Father 
and would be forgiven. David says, “ I acknowledged my 
sin;” what did the prodigal say to his father? Against 
whom did he say he had sinned? Was his father willing to 
receive him? Did he remind the son of one single sin? 
What did the father do when he saw the son coming to him? 

What does David say God did when he acknowledged his 
sin? So the father of the prodigal freely forgave all the 
transgressions of the wandering son when he came back. In 
all the home rejoicing was not the forgiven one blessed in- 
deed? That is what David says of all those whose transgres- 
sion is forgiven. When the prodigal came home, what did 


|he haye on? What did the father tell the servants to bring 


and puton him? When he had been wrapped in the best 
robe, and shoes on his feet, were not the rags all gone and out 
of sight, and the worn, naked feet covered, and the hands 
that had been unclean in the time of his shame, clean from 
every sign of wretchedness, and wore the shining ring, the 
sign and seal of his father’s love and pardon? So the 
Father in heaven will forgive for his own Son’s sake all who 
will repent and trust in him. He will so put away the sin 
that it is all forgotten. 

The lesson. This whole psalm is called a lesson. Here is 
what David promised in his prayer: “ Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation;” “then will I teach transgressors thy 
ways.” 

God had heard and answered his prayer. He had made 
David glad, for he was forgiven, his sin blotted out, covered ; 
and David keeps his promise to teach transgressors how to 
return to God. God had long before promised to his people, 
“T will guide thee, and teach thee, and watch over thee.” 
David takes up the words, and says to every sinner, because 
he knew so well the way of true repentance and pardon, “I 
will teach and guide thee.” This is the lesson David would 
teach: For the forgiveness of sin, pray unto him; for the 
blessedness of forgiveness, be glad and rejoice. 

ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


“My moisture is turned into the drought of summer” finds 
its natural illustration in the fact that Palestine lies within 
the subtropical belt (meteorologically) of rains in winter and 
entire drought in summer. There are some curious facts 
about the manner in which the rains come in November or 
December, and depart in April or May, which cannot well be 
told here without going into a dissertation of a meteorological 
nature for which there is no space here. But after the 
periodical rains have finally departed, it is very rare that the 
lowlands of Palestine are visited with as much as a thunder 
shower, till the rains come again at the beginning of winter. 
The early and the latter rain, so necessary for the crops, 
come in accordance with meteorological laws which have 
been well understood and published by certain writers, now 
dead, who never visited Palestine, or had sufficient data to 
do otherwise than say within what greater area the general 
law would operate in that way. 

However, to return to the summer drought, the flowers 
bloom, the grass is green, the grain is growing, all through 
the winter. When May comes, things begin generally to 





fade; the flowers being mostly already gone. One who rides 
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over the plain of Sharon in April will see it smiling and 
glad with flowers; but late in May it is almost brown. 
Almost every green thing in Palestine is dry, burnt, shriveled, 
and gone: the whole country wears the aspect of dry, barren 
earth. Readers of Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus will 
remember his hot exploring tramps, when the absence of 
verdure was only partially compensated by the wonderfully 
colored rocky mountain sides of the Sinai waste, and when he 
knew water only asa vehicle of tea. Butin the western lands 
of the United States are arid districts, where the grass is 
rank, luxuriant, and green all winter, and leaves its abundant 
seeds on the ground to supply the pasturing animals. 

But there are evidences that the water still exists during 
the summer: the sky becomes hazy and cloudy, the air losing 
the intense transparency and clearness with which travelers 
in winter and spring are so remarkably impressed. This 
cloudiness the inhabitants of Palestine are wont to attribute 
to the inundation of the Nile, which commences in early 
summer ; but there appears no sound reason for such a view. 
There is never a fog in the eastern Mediterranean ; yet fogs 
in summer often fill the high wadies. 

Another drought besides that of summer is that caused by 
the sirocco, the hot wind from the desert. The derivation 
and meaning of the word “sirocco” can be seen in Webster’s 
dictionary ; which reminds that English-speaking people in 
the Levant frequently adopt the Arabic pronunciation in 
some degree, and affectedly call it “sherocco.’ In Egypt 
the same wind, or one corresponding, is called chamsin, from 
the fact of its generally blowing at intervals within the 
limits of fifty days. Many travelers have had experience of 
this wind, and know how it stops business in the cities, 
raises sand-storms in the desert, and gives everybody an 
unpleasant parched skin from head to foot, with a bad head- 
ache and feeling of sickness, while it lasts. Only a few times 
has the writer seen the colors attributed to this wind (which 
seem different from the luminous approach of an American 
tornado); and he cannot be sure that these colors were the 
same as those reported by travelers in the desert. On these 
occasions the wind had whirled great clouds of sand miles 
out to sea, and as the writer stood on the shore with the sun 
behind him, the sand appeared illuminated, in bright gold 
and red, in a manner that a vivid imagination might take to 
resemble a lurid, dull, horrid rainbow. This wind dries up 
everything. The house must be shut up; the vermin become 
active and tormenting; often book-covers curl up and almost 
crackle; and the ink dries so rapidly in the pen that it is 
difficult to write. 

This wind comes in the late winter and spring, and each 
attack lasts from one to five days. In Beirft one could often 
see that there was a strong sirocco on the mountains, while 
there was little or none down in the plain. So in summer, 
while it is extremely rare to have a shower in Beirit as late 
as June, a thunder-storm will be visible on the mountains, 
and now and then will come down to the shore on the other 
side of St. George’ Bay, near the Dog River. In Egypt, we 
all have been accustomed from childhood to hear that no 
rain ever falls; but now and then a thunder-storm does come 
there; and the writer has seen rain fall in Caire in October, 
without any thunder or lightning. 

The “floods of great waters” do come in winter, however. 
The rain comes down with tropical violence and volume, 
the mountain brooklets, or wadies, dry in summer, pour down 
fearful torrents, and push a muddy current far out to sea. 
The Dog River and the Beirit River together will thus some- 
times discolor many square miles of sea; while a few miles 


the blood “of Tammuz yearly wounded.” 
fessor Ebers’s “ Durch Gosen zum Sinai” (Through Goshen 
to Sinai) will remember his graphic description of being 
caught in “the floods of great waters” in fearful storms amid 
the crags and defiles of Mt. Sinai, which endangered the 
safety of all his party. And just here a quotation from 
Major H. 8S. Palmer’s “Sinai” is well:in point: 

“Between December and May, sudden and violent rain- 
storms sometimes burst over different parts of the country, 
and give rise to highly destructive floods, or seils, in the 
valleys, which are much dreaded by the Bedawin. It is 
interesting to observe how truthfully the desert nomencla- 
ture points out the character of its water supply. While on 
one hand, the fact that every little spring, or pool, or stream- 
let has a name, and is as well known to each Arab in the 
district as the broadest valley or the highest mountain, is a 
clear proof of the general scarcity of water; on the other 
hand, such names as Jebel el Ghurghan, the “mountain of 
the drowned,” Wady Umm Seilat [Wady mother of torrents], 
“ the valley of torrents,” Wady Bugtiyeh, “the valley through 
which water rushes with the sound of the trumpet,” tell just 
as plainly of the rain-storms and their devastating floods. 

“|. . Falling in almost tropical abundance on the rocky 
peaks and hill-sides, the rains rush down from them as from 
a slated roof, with scarcely diminished volume, into the 


highly inclined valleys below, and soon form a boiling | 


torrent, which hurries at frightful speed along the nearest 
path towards the sea, gathering mass and impetus at every 
mile, sweeping away all obstacles, and laying waste the 





surface of the country. This lasts for a few hours only, after 
which the weather clears, the floods cease as suddenly as 
they began, and soon nothing is left to tell of them but the 
havoc they have wrought in the valley beds, and the few 
pools which linger for a short time in the rocky hollows. 
. .. ‘When a seil comes,’ says the Bedawin, ‘it is not a 
river, it is the sea.’ ” 


TEACHING HINTS. 

The main thought of this lesson stands out alike in its 
Title, its Topic, and its opening verse: The joy of forgive- 
ness; rejoicing in restoration; the blessedness of having 
one’s sin covered forever from sight. 

Emphasize the truth that there is a happiness to the 
redeemed soul which is not possible to one who was not 
rescued from danger. Health is never appreciated until one 
has been sick. He who has not known a want cannot be satis- 
fied with any supply. In illustration of this, recall the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son. The elder brother, who had never 
wandered and never lacked, could neither share in nor appre- 
ciate the rejoicings of and over him who had been dead and 
was alive again, who had been lost and was found. “ Joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance ;” 
and that which gives joy in heaven ought to give joy on 
earth. This, however, is no inducement to keep on sinning. 
Whoever has not come back to the Father’s house and found 
the joys of restoration is already like the prodigal, with sub- 
stance wasted, trying to be filled with the food of hogs. He 
has need to arise at once and go to his Father and confess 
his sin, ready to take any place the Father will give him. 

The last verse of the lesson brings out the duty of having 
and showing the joy of the redeemed. Let that duty be 
pressed home on every believer in Jesus. 

BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 








WHEN I 
KEPT SILENCE, CONFESSED, | 
THY HAND 
Wa4S HEAVY UPON UPHELD 


ME. | 














MAN’S CONFESSION: — 
I acknowledge my sin, 
V.5. I have not hid my iniquity. 
I confess my transgressions. 


GOD’S PROMISE: | 


I will instruct thee, 
V. 8 Iwill teach thee, 
I will guide thee. 


a 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Verses 1, 2.—If supreme happiness consists in perfect free- 
dom from sin (Psa. 1:1, 2) how can it be experienced by 
man? Is true happiness confined to Christians, or is it 
enjoyed measurably by the unforgiven? Do degrees of 
happiness: depend on the consciousness of the measure of 
sin forgiven (Luke 7 : 47) or on the fullness of the appropri- 
ation of the promises? Is the happiness of a well-matured 
Christian greater than that of the young disciple? What 
qualities are essential, and what providences conduce to man’s 
highest state of bliss? (Matt. 5: 3-11.) Will degrees of 


| felicity exist among the justified in the future world? State 


farther north the Adonis pours out its red stream as of old; | your reason for your view. How are we to interpret the 


Readers of Pro- | 


word “blessed” as used in 1 Chron. 29:10? Indicate the 


shades of meaning expressed by the words “transgression, | 


sin, iniquity;” “forgiven, covered, imputed not.” What 
single purpose controls the life of the guileless ? (Eph. 6 : 5-7.) 
Name one whom Jesus pronounced free from guile? (John 
1:47.) Name an instance of guile (Acts 5: 1-10). Is either 
a double purpose in life or a half-formed purpose of right- 
eousness compatible with thorough consecration? (Matt. 
6: 22-24; 22: 37.) 

Verses 3, 4.—How is man’s happiness affected by the con- 
sciousness of sin unconfessed? Does the figure here used 
imply that an accusing conscience impairs physical strength, 
or does it apply solely to spiritual condition? If conscience 
inflicts torment in man’s probationary state, because of pas- 
donable sins, what is the verdict of reason on the doctrine of 
a hell? What opposite effects follow the accusations of con- 
science ? (Acts 2: 37, 41, 42; Matt. 27:5.) Why is a guilty 


| conscience attributed to God’s hand, and in what respects 


| (John 15 : 4-6.) 





do its effects resemble drought? By what simile from 
nature did Jesus illustrate the dependence of spiritual life? 
What is indicated by the word “selah”? 

Verse 5.—What is the sinner’s wisest decision, and what 
result is consequent upon its execution? 
sible for confession to fail in securing pardon? (1 John 1: 9.) 
Is confession to man essential to spiritual growth? (Jas. 
5: 16.) 

Verses 6, 7.--What encouragement is furnished the peni- 
tent by David's success in prayer? and what assurance of 
safety is given through him to the righteous? If every act 


Why is it impos- | 


of pardon is designed as encouragement to sinners, how must 
their guilt be affected by the conversion of friends? Are 
revival seasons controlled by spiritual laws, or are they 
arbitrary periods of grace? Why are manifestations of 
divine wrath symbolized by both water and fire? Why are 
both used to symbolize spiritual benefit? Is it the same 
attribute of God that destroys the wicked which saves the 
righteous ? 

Verse 8.—What assurance of care does God give the soul 
which shelters himself in him? Is the Christian ever re- 
quired to take an uncertain step relative to duty? By what 
means does God indicate his will in respect to particular 
duties ? 

Verse 9.—What spirit is essential to our right discernment 
of duty? What different phases of intractability may be 
indicated by a fractious horse and stubborn mule? Do the 
most docile Christians suffer least in the process of perfect- 
ing character? 

Verses 10, 11.—What emotion of soul is the legitimate 
result of sin, and what of faith? Who is alone responsible 
for each soul’s experience here and hereafter? By what 
clause is the climax of verse 11 capped? Does the climax 
begin in verse 3 or in verse 1, omitting 3-10? Which verse 
marks most emphatically depth of anguish, which one peace, 
and which one highest ecstasy? What is the difference 
between joy and happiness? Which should be the continual 
experience of the godly? What is our highest conception 
of joy? (Rev. 7 : 9-12.) 


OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS WITH NEW 
TESTAMENT ANSWERS. 


BY H, W. CAREY. 


Verse 1.—David had confessed his great sin to God, and 
had been forgiven. Then he rejoiced in his forgiveness, 
telling how blessed is the man whose sin is forgiven. Wecan 
never be happy until our sins are forgiven, and we can only 
ask for forgiveness in the name of Christ. Where is it writ- 
ten, ‘I write you, little children, because your sins are for- 
given you for his name’s sake”? (1 John 2: 12.) 

Verse 2.—The man is blessed, who, having been forgiven 
his sin, by the help of God is able tolive without sin. Where 
has Paul written, “For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, is he who hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ” ? (2 Cor. 4: 6.) 

Verse 3.—He who keeps silence, not acknow!edging his 
sin, suffers great anguish. His conscience will give him no 
rest. If we would be happy, we must not smother our con- 
science, but obey it. God gave it to us that it might reprove 
when we do wrong, and approve when we do right. Where 
is it written, “for our rejoicing is in the testimony of our 
conscience, that we have lived in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God” ? 
(2 Cor. 1: 12.) 

Verse 4.—David suffered because the hand of God was 
laid upon him in anger, and he could nc: be happy again until 
he had obtained pardon by humbling himself before God. 
Where does Peter tell us to humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt us in due time? 
(1 Peter 5: 6.) 

Verse 5.—In order that God may forgive us our sins, it is 
necessary that we make a full and free confession to him, 
and be earnest in our desire for pardon. It is through the 
blood of Christ that we are cleansed from sin. Where is it 
written that, if we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves ; 
if we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ? (1 John 
1:8, 9.) 

Verse 6.—We should pray to God when he may be found. 
The time he may be found is when our conscience tells us to 
seek him, and we should at once go to him in prayer. We 
should lose no time, but go at once; for who can tell whether 
|or not there will be another opportunity? Where are we 
told, “ now it is high time to awake out of oursleep: for now 
is our salvation near. Let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armour of light. Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ” ? (Rom. 13: 11-14.) 

Verse 7.—If God should pardon our sins, and then leave 
us to ourselves, we should soon fall into sin again; but he does 
not. He is our refuge, and he keeps us from trouble by 
keeping us from sin. If we have sought God, and can feel 
that he is reigning in our hearts, is watching over us, then 
| we may rejoice with good reason. Where have we been 

instructed to build up ourselves in most holy faith, praying 
| in the Holy Ghost, that we may keep ourselves in the love 
| of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life? (Jude 20-21.) 

Verse 8.—David promised to teach those who desired to 
| know the way to God; to counsel them, and to watch them 
| closely, that he might help them if they faltered. Christ has 
| told us to teach others. Where did he say that those who 

keep God’s commandments, and teach them, shall be called 
great in the kingdom ef heavea? (Matt. 5: 19.) 
Verse 9.—We are cautioned not to be as animals without 
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understanding. Not to be obstinate, for, if we are so, God 
will certainly ireat us as we treat the ignorant animals, 
guiding them with bit and bridle. He wishes to rule us by 
love; but if we are stubborn, and heed not his voice, he will 
rule us the other way. Where does Paul tell us that God 
will render to every man according to his deeds: to them 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and 
honor, and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are 
contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath? (Rom. 2: 7, 8.) 

Verse 10.—The wicked shall suffer from great pain and 
anguish—for here sorrow meas pain and anguish,—but those 
who take refuge in God are kept from all this suffering. He 
surrounds them by his mercy, and no harm can come to 
them. When we sin, we should be truly sorrowful, and go 
to God at once. Where are we told that godly sorrow 
worketh repentance to salvation, but the sorrow of the world 
worketh death ? (2 Cor. 7: 10.) 

Verse 11.—The righteous are always joyful, for their joy 
comes from anever-failing source. God gives them this great 
joy, not only for themselves, but that they may let others see 
it, and tell them from whence it came. Where did Christ 
say, “ These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 


remain in you, and that your joy might be full?” (John 15: 
10, 11. 


ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


Tue Unrapinc Quatity or THE PsALms.—Greatness 
confers no exemption from the cares and sorrows of life. Its 
share of them frequently bears a melancholy proportion to 
its exaltation. This the Israelitish monarch experienced. 
He sought in a that peace which he could not find in 
empire, and alleviated the disquietudes of state with the 
exercises of devotion. 

His invaluable psalms convey those comforts to others, 
which they afforded to himself. Composed upon particular 
occasions, yet designed for general use; delivered out as 
services for Israelites under the law, yet no less adapted to 
the circumstances of Christians under the gospel,—they pre- 
sent religion to us in the most engaging dress; communi- 
cating truths which philosophy could never investigate, in a 
style which poetry could never equal; while history is made 
the vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all its charms to 
paint the glories of redemption. Calculated alike to profit 
and to please, they inform the understanding, ‘elevate the 
affections, and entertain the imagination. Indited under 
the influence of Him to whom all hearts are known, and all 
events foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations, grate- 
ful as the manna which descended from above, and con- 
formed itself to every palate. The fairest productions of 
human wit, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither 
in our hands and lose their fragrancy; but these unfading 
plants of paradise become, as we are accustomed to them, 
still more and more beautiful; their bloom appears to be 
daily heightened; fresh odors are emitted, fm new sweets 
extracted from them. He who has once tasted their excel- 
lencies, will desire to taste them yet again; and he who 
tastes them oftenest will relish them best.— Horne, in the pre- 
face to his Commentary on the Psalms. 





Trust IN THE ATONEMENT.—The Bible knows no forgive- 
ness without atonement. “ Blessed is the man whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” The word “ for- 

iven,” here, is the same which was used of the scapegoat 
in the levitical atonement. By the hands of the priest the 
sins of the people were laid upon the head of the goat, which 
being led away by a man appointed, bore them into a 
land not inhabited. Thus the scapegoat was a type of Christ, 
who took away the sins of the be i But there was another 
part to the ceremony of atonement. Two goats were taken, 
though constituting together but one offering. Lots being 
cast, one of them, “that upon which the Lord’s lot fell,” was 
selected for sacrifice. The other became the scapegoat. As 
the latter type expressed the removal of sin, so the former 
expressed that it was covered. Hence the twofold expression 
in the first verse of the Psalm. The covering of sin was a 
favorite symbolism of the atonement. The blood of sacrifice, 
pont _— the lid or cover of the ark, was represented as 

eeping down the sins of the people beneath it, which otherwise 
would rise.to condemn the sinner. Only the atonement can 
cover sin. Through it alone is divine forgiveness possible. 
The joy of | ye is that it is through the blood of Calvary. 
Our song of deliverance is the song of the Lamb. The man 
who bases his hope of pardon anywhere save upon the sacri- 
fice of Christ, in its double interpretation, now illustrated, 
can never enter into the joys of the redeemed. But he who 
rests his faith upon the blood of Christ is what David calls 
him, “blessed.” He is brought into a new relation to God 
whereby he is freed from the guilt of sin, and also to tempta- 
tion or the tempter, whereby he is freed from the love of sin. 
“ Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity (guilt), and in whose spirit there is no guile,” or 
love of sin, The one deliverance puts him in a right rela- 
tion to God; the other in a right relation to the tempter. 
With the stain of sin taken and the love left, I hate God 
still. With the love taken and the stain left, I am still con- 
demned. To be conscious of either is misery. A forgive- 
ness, an atonement, which does not remove both can 
bring with it no joy. A view is taught that we need only a 
forgiveness which shal! blot out the guilt of sin without 
changing the heart. Such a forgiveness is conceivable. But 
would it make one blessed to escape the mere penal conse- 
quences of sin, without escaping the torment of the struggle 
of the heart with the conscience,—the heart hating what the 
conscience approves, the conscience condemning what the 
heart approves? This conflict is not hell, but with it could 
there be a heaven? We need a forgiveness which both blots 
out the sin and changes the sinner. There is joy in heaven 
over a sinner who repents, only when in repenting he is born 





yay And thus only can he know joy in pardon.—The 
. G. BR. Leavitt, in Sermons by the Monday Olub. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans_..............---- Feb. 20-22 
Florida, state, at Gainesville...................---- Feb. 25-27 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko-............-------.- May 7, 8 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo .................- May 8 
East Tennessee, at Maryville_................-.... May 15, 16 
SEMINUATL, GORGE, GC TROWOETY cn nods ccc encccccecnesce May 27-29 
New York, state, at Kingston......................- June 3-5 
ne CONE: OE BR a a icddniisn sensu dudnileseniiannans June 3-5 
Lowa, state; ab Mason City un 2.ccccceccnccdcccces June 10-12 
RU, DURE; OE RI isi dda Hho citicctnciianstocascnes July 1-4 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’.............-------- July 8-10 
Vermont, state, at Burlington..............-.-.....-- Oct. 7-£ 
Fs Ss AU I iretiinretitinemdiawmashinnnemamaed Oct. 21-25 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth..........-........- Noy. 11-13 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turn. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. ©, A. Rooms, 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, . Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith, 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 744 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 7}¢ P. M., and every 
Thursday at 344 P. M.,inthe Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rey. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, ina the 
Y. M. C, A, rooms. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs, Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build 
ing. Superintendents” Meeting and.Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday eveiting of the month, at Trinity M. KE. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 


Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©, A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.45 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y, M. ©, A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union 
the second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs, 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o0’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Manchester, N. H., Union Meeting (Bethany Normal Class) for Lesson 
Study, on the second and fourth Monday evenings of the month, at the 
Y. M. ©, A. rooms. Conducted by John G. Lane. 

Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8 P.M. Conducted by Mr, C, M. Ranger. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms 325 Chapel Street. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rey. Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Also, Normal Class for Lesson Study, every 
Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 134 Chestnut Street. Con- 
ducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
at8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturd.y at noon, in the 
Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P, M., in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed, 








Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 


Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M.C. A. Chapel. 


Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
74 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIFFICULTIES IN 
GERMANY. 


The following “open letter” (from a person not named), 
and the accompanying comments, is -translated from the 
Berlin Sonntagsschulfreund. They show some of the 
peculiar difficulties with which the Sunday-school cause 
in Germany has to grapple. 

“The echoes of Christmas have not yet died away, it is 
to be hoped, in the hearts of our children; but already 
upon the heels of that joy treads our chief care: where 
shall we henceforth be able to hold our Sunday-school ? 
We have no place. 

“ Since the organization of our school, two and a half 
years ago, we have held it in five different places, all pri- 
vate rooms ; we have always been endured as a temporary 
thing, and are now without a shelter, and know of no 
place large enough, except the room of the common 
school, to hold our forty to fifty scholars. But the com- 
mon-school teacher has hitherto shown himself so hostile 
to us, that all our requests for permission to use that room 
have been without success. With difficulty could we 
obtain the school-room on holy eve for the Christmas 
festival, notwithstanding the written permission of the 
burgomaster and school superintendence. We appealed 
last winter to the Gemeinderath, to be allowed to obtain 
the school-room on Sunday for our Sunday-school, pledg- 
ing ourselves to keep everything in order, and make good 
any possible damage ; but in vain: without any reason, 
our application was rejected; and all that because one 
single person here of the place, who seeks in everything 
to hinder the Lord’s work, possesses such influence that 
the majority in the Gemeinderath decided for him with- 
out examining the question. We did not rest content 
here: the Lord’s work was at stake. 

“ About ten or twelve weeks ago, we applied with the 
same request (warmly supported by our pastor) to the 
Landrath ; but the answer came back thence with a 
refusal. Why? Because (1) the Gemeinderath had 
denied the application, and (2) because the Sunday-school 
is no educational school in the contemplation of the 
imperial Prussian government. Is that the case? So 
far we felt encouraged, inasmuch as it was said, among 
other matters, that the Oberkircherrath so well protected 
and sought to further the Sunday-schools; and it has 
been said in the public prints that the state at the present 
time needs the help of the Sunday-school. In our village 
such a work is greatly needed for our children; and we 
would be so much the more glad to push our work widely, 
as the Sunday-school has grown into our hearts. Ought 
we not, may we not, venture with hope of success to 
address the same petition to the Cultusminister? We 
come confidently to you with this question. 

“My brother, who has deeply interested himself in our 
matter, has already written, some weeks ago, in this 
behalf, to his friend who at present is in Berlin as repre- 
sentative of the Landtag; but he has received no satis- 
factory answer as yet: it appears as if he had not yet 
made the communications necessary concerning it. We 
venture to claim your attention to it, and thank you 
therefore in advance, with all our hearts. 

“To the Lord we shall present our cause: we recognize 
in this thing our time of trial ; for we cannot believe that 
his work will permanently succumb.” 

The comments of the editor of the Sonntagsschul- 
freund are as follows: 

“When one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it. Let us remember before the Lord this straitened 
and down-trodden Sunday-school ! How civil officers and 
all in authority (Schulzen, Burgermeister, Gemeinde, und 
Landrithe), teachers and preachers, should rejoice when- 
ever anything is done in their districts for the children, 
which will bring them on Sunday out of the street as 
well as of seductions to sin and temptation, to take part 
in riotous pleasures! The benefit that grows up through 


the receiving of children on Sanday by ladies and misses 
out of love to their Saviour and to the children, freely, 
without compulsion or reward, cannot be overestimated ; 
and such efforts should be prized and protected. We 
exhort all who have a share therein, not to lose faith and 
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confidence, even though they find no place, andthough 
the enmity rise higher ; but to work on in patience and 
prayer, to divide up the children into gatherings suitable 
and take them into their private dwellings, and to seek 
to overcome evil with good. We are anxious to see how 
this thing will turn out.” 

It may be added to this statement that while in 
America there is no such drawback to the Sunday-school 
as exists in the dead weight of an utterly careless and 
godless laity, yet our laws generally do not permit the 
common school-houses to be used for religious purposes 
if objection is made by any person who has aright to 
object. In a town in the western part of Connecticut, 
some years ago, the school-house of one district was shut 
against religious meetings, at the suit of one inhabitant 
and tax-payer; and the decision and principle were 
affirmed by the highest court in the state. But it is not 
surprising that in an empire where there is a state church 
the people should see no impropriety in asking to use the 
state school-houses for religious purposes. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Mr. Robert Cowden, general secretary of the Sunday- 
school Association of the United Brethren, conducted a 
Sunday-school institute in the Union Church, Miami 
circuit, Auglaize annual conference, Ohio, on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, February 7-9. The books, history, 
and institutions of the Bible were discussed, and also 
Bible investigation, Bible difficulties, and Bible interpre- 
tation. Finally, the Sunday morning address summa- 
rized the history of the English Bible. Time was found, 
however, for some discussion of methods of teaching and 
class management. 


—The annual convention of the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of Onondaga County, New York, was called to 
meet at Plymouth Church, Syracuse, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 18 and 19. The convention was to 
be under the directorship of Dr. Vincent; and papers 
were expected from Chancellor Haven, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, on “ Imagination;’’? Mr. R. S. Holmes, on “ Man- 
ners and customs;” and “Primary class teaching,” 
by the Rev. B. T. Vincent. Dr. Vincent spoke on the 
“Supplemental lesson ” and “ The new departure in Sun- 
day-school work;” and delivered addresses on “The 
teaching process ” and “‘ The Golden Sabbath.” 


—The Worcester County (Mass.) Sunday-school Con- 
vention and Institute was held in Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Worcester, on Thursday, February 6. It 
was conducted by the Rey. A. F. Schauffler, of New 
York. At this convention a county organization was 
formed, in accordance with the following plan presented 
in a circular previously issued: “The plan proposed by 
the State Executive Committee is to proceed to elect a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer ; 
divide the county into districts of three or more towns, 
each district varying according to the size of the towns 
and the territory to be covered; and elect a resident 
Sunday-school man at the head of the work in each dis- 
trict, who with the officers shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of the county. The Executive Committee 
shall then appoint one active Sunday-school man in each 
town, who shall constitute an advisory board to aid the 
Executive Committee in the prosecution of the work, and 
with whom correspondence may be conducted in all mat- 
ters pertaining to. the holding of institutes, etc., in the 
different parts of the county.” 

—On Thursday, October 3, 1878, the teachers and 
scholars of the German Sunday-school of Islington 
(England) assembled for a social tea-drinking. The 
place of assembly selected was the school-room of the 
Islington day-school, which furnishes the greater part 
of the Sunday-school scholars. After singing and prayer, 
the eight teachers present (male and female) served 
the tea around to the company of children, some fifty 
in number, amid stout and happy applause. Imme- 
diately afterwards, some short addresses were delivered. 
First, Herr Pastor Wagner, of Sydenham, present as a 
guest and invited inspector of the day-school, told the 
children about two Sunday-schools in Hungary, over 
which he had been superintendent two and a half years 
before; one of which, in the chief city of Budapest, 
consisted of about one hundred and twenty children, 
of whom eighty were of the Jewish confession ; while the 
other, in Neupest, consisting of about ninety children, 
among whom about sixty were Roman Catholics. Next 
spoke Herr B. Schaeffer, the newly appointed superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. He dwelt much on the 
fact that the Bible, though chiefly to be regarded as 
pointing out to us the way to heaven and salvation, yet 
contains also many other weighty and important matters 
concerning countries, peoples, and the like; and thereby 








greatly helps to stir up the study of geography and history. 
Then he told of his experiences in travel in different coun- 
tries of the earth; describing especially the life and 
pursuits of the children in Japan. It was particularly 
of interest to the children to learn, among other things, 
that their contemporaries yonder in the far East have only 
two birthdays in the year: all the boys, if I mistake not, 
being considered as having their birthday on the third 
of March, and all the girls theirs on the fifth of May ; 
and these two days are accordingly so regarded and 
celebrated throughout all Japan. Herr Schaeffer also 
exhibited two specimens of paper fish, and the manner of 
fastening them to the roofs of the houses on those two days. 
Herr Pastor Kiibler, who spoke last, called to mind the 
earlier tea-drinking evenings of this Sunday-school, which 
were celebrated in his time. Both were farewell celebra- 
tions for departing teachers; while this occasion of the 
festival was the welcoming of the new superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. He congratulated the school upon 
their gain of such new, fresh strength, and exhorted them 
to industrious attention to and regular attendance upon 
the Sunday-school. Between the addresses and the close 
some songs were sung; and the children departed at 
eight o’clock; while the teachers remained some time to 
exchange their experiences in their fields of labor. But 
all went home with the feeling that they had spent a 
profitable evening. 


GENERAL. 


—The Baptist churches in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland now report a membership of 276,348; 6,038 
churches, 1,879 pastors, and 2,652 other regular religious 
workers, The figures for 1878 show an increase in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 


—A memorial sermon on the life of the late John E. 
Vassar was preached in the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Connecticut, on Sunday, December 2, 
1878, by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, who knew Mr, Vassar 
long and intimately. In the following passages Mr. 
Twichell presented an account of some of Mr. Vassar’s 
elements of character, and of his methods of labor, 
especially while at work among soldiers: “When the 
war broke out, the Tract Society sent him down into the 
army to work among the soldiers. And then I saw him 
for the first time. I never shall forget it. It was one 
evening, when a fellow chaplain brought him to my tent. 
He gave me a most affectionate greeting, and burst out 
at once in a strain of religious congratulation, such as I 
had never heard before. I was repelled by it at first. It 
seemed canting and vastly extravagant. I could not 
believe that it was a genuine expression. But that feel- 
ing was shortly dissipated. I soon saw that all he said, 
as also his manner of saying it, was a true utterance of 
the man. It reminded me of some of the exulting 
emotional passages of St. Paul. It was in its effect amaz- 
ing and inspiring and depressing, all at once. I cannot 
altogether describe the impression he made. I know 
that when he left I followed him out, and took him aside, 
and yielded to the impulse that was strongly upon me to 
tell him that I feared I knew very little of what it was to 
be spiritually blessed, and to ask him to pray for me. 
His riches convicted me of poverty. I had a new and 
most moving sense of the reality of the invisible objects 
of faith and of the glorious possibilities of Christian 
experience. All seemed verified and illustrated in the 
person of that humble man, Ina merely physical point 
of view his achievement was prodigious. He began his 
day with roll-call, and was in a state of intense activity 
from sixteen to eighteen hours. He ate little and slept 
little, yet never flagged and never gave out. Week after 
week, and seven days in the week, the same even high 
rate of energy was sustained. I suppose there were very 
few of the eight thousand men and officers of the division 
with whom, in the time he was with us, he did not talk— 
with the majority of them more than once or twice. 
I used to see him running in his eagerness as he went 
about. Yet he was as far as possible from being in a flurry. 
His restlessness was wholly external. He always knew 
exactly what he was after. His objects were distinctly 
before him. But as to the style of his work, otherwise. 
Conversing with from seventy-five to a hundred different 
men a day, he came to the fiftieth or sixtieth just as fresh 
in his manner, just as much interested, just as tender, as 
to the first. He wasted no words; he went right to the 
heart of his errand at once; and his bearing was such 
that no man could resist him—I mean, could be offended 
with him. Indeed, it was said, and I think truly, that 
he never met a positive rebuff in the division but once, 
and that was in the case of an officer who was in liquor. 
And the reason was, he was entirely self-renounced in 
his spirit, and he showed it.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The Works of President Edwards; in four volumes. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—This re-issue of the 
complete works of Jonathan Edwards is a boon to the student 
of theology and philosophy; for no previous edition has been 
so cheaply produced. The plates, though not new, are in 
fair condition, and the paper and binding are substantial. 
We give the contents in full: Vol. I—Memoirs of President 
Edwards; Farewell Sermon; Inquiry concerning Qualifica- 
tions for Communion; Misrepresentations Corrected and 
Truth Vindicated ; a History of the Work of Redemption. 
Vol. I1.—A Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Prevailing 
Notions of the Freedom of the Will; Dissertation on the 
End for which God created the World; Dissertation on the 
Nature of True Virtue; the Great Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended; Miscellaneous Observations. Vol. 
III.—A Treatise concerning Religious Affections; Narrative 
of Surprising Conversions; Thoughts on the Revival of 
Religion in New England, 1740; A Humble Attempt to 
promote Explicit Agreement; Concerning the Perseverance 
of Saints; Reasons against Dr. Watts’s Notion of the Pre- 
existence of Christ’s Human Soul; Mysteries of Scripture; 
Observations upon Particular Passages of Scripture; Theo- 
logical Questions; Six Occasional Sermons. Vol. IV.— 
Sermons on Various Important Subjects. (4 vols., 8yo, 
cloth, pp. iv, 672; vii, 641; xii, 6389; v,710. Price of the 
set, $6.00.) 


The English Reformation: How it came about, and why 
we should uphold it. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—The Rey. Dr. J. Cunningham 
Geikie, the writer of an extended Life of Christ, and the 
author of this volume, is one of the more prominent of the 
younger Church of England clergymen. His father, lately 
deceased, was a Congregational minister known in New 
England, and Mr. Geikie himself was until lately a minister 
of the same denomination in Canada. Unlike some who 
enter the Episcopal Church, Mr. Geikie has steadfastly 
attached himself to the evangelical principles professed in 
that church, and not to its sacerdotal party. The present 
volume is a clear and comprehensive popular history of the 
Reformation in England; and is written with a view to 
strengthen devotion to its principles, as against Roman- 
ism and Ritualism. In the author’s preface to the American 
edition he seems to us to overestimate greatly the strength 
of Roman Catholic influence in this country ; and elsewhere 
he gives signs of over-zeal. With these exceptions his book 
may be commended for popular reading. (12mo, cloth, pp. 
xviii, 512. Price, $2.00.) 


Goethe and Schiller: Their Lives and Works. Including 
a Commentary on Goethe’s Faust. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—As the author him- 
self says, this book is a sort of réswmé of a great number of 
other lives of these massive figures in German literature. 
For this reason it will be most suitable for those who desire 
to know something of the greatest of German writers, but 
who have only time or inclination to read one work on the 
subject. As regards the great but peccant Goethe, Mr. 
Boyesen is too much of a hero-worshiper to present his 
character fairly. He cannot ignore his sins and weaknesses, 
but he glosses them over in the same way that Boswell did 
Johnson’s grossness. Schiller, however, is presented much 
more justly; and we see him, as he undoubtedly was, a 
combination of great intellectual powers, with a weak, ner- 
yous, sycophantic physical temperament. Mr. Boyesen’s 
analyses of the works of both Goethe and Schiller are admir- 
able, and his appended commentary on Faust shows great 
care and study. (12mo, cloth, pp. xix, 424. Price, $2.00.) 

All the Week Through: Hymns, Bible Readings, and 
Prayers, for Families. Arranged by the Rev. Charles F. 
Hoffman, M. A. New York: American Church Press.— 
This manual of family prayer is designed for the use of 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A selection 
of Scripture sentences, a Scripture reading, a hymn, and 
prayers, are provided for each morning of the week; and 
Bishop Cosin’s not altogether timely commentary on the Ten 
Commandments is appended. In its various departments of 
editing, the volume does not merit very high praise; but its 
simplicity of arrangement will commend it to the notice of 
those Episcopalians who wish to supplement, by the use of 
other forms, the family devotions of the Prayer Book. (Sq. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 144.) 

Camp-meetings : Their Origin, History, and Utility; also, 
their Perversion, and how to correct it. By 8. C. Swallow. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips.—In this small volume the 
Rev. 8. C. Swallow, of the Central Pennsylvania Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, presents a history of the 
growth of camp-meetings; shows their advantages in relig- 
ious work and church extension, and considers at some 
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length the abuses which have grown around 
the camp-meeting system, especially in the 
matter of Sunday-observance. He urges that 
the ground be fenced in, and no outsiders 
admitted on Sunday, save residents of the 
neighborhood, by ticket. (16mo, cloth, pp. 68.) 

St. Paul at Athens. By Charles Shaks- 
peare, B. A. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons.—This little volume consists of nine 
sermons preached in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Westbourne Park, by its assistant curate, on 
the general theme of “Spiritual Christianity 
in Relation to Some Aspects of Modern 
Thought,” together with an introduction, 
and a preface by Canon Farrar. The ser- 
mons have the merit of being short; so that 
whatever heaviness may exist in the general 
subject is easily borne tothe end. But the 
whole is good, orthodox, evangelical, enter- 
taining reading of the better popular sort, 
such as is the enthusiasm of the undergradu- 
ate student, the admiration of the city con- 
gregation, and the edification of those who 
have not time to do their reading and think- 
ing for themselves. It is a combination of 
the picture and the essay, the latter predomi- 
nating; it is everywhere fresh, and nowhere 
commonplace. The author gives evidence of 
reading too extensive and voracious to admit 
of perfect digestion; which, indeed, he does 
not seriously attempt, though he abounds in 
thought and labor. Notwithstanding, too, 
the apparent pedantry in the varied citations 
prefixed to the several chapters, the tone is 
winning and modest throughout. The weak- 
est portion of the book is the preface by 
Canon Farrar. To bea little more precise 
about the scope of the book, it is professedly 
directed against the “ agnosticism,” or relig- 
ious nescience of the present day; though the 
author does not disdain to be taught by antag- 
onists of that sort, nor to acknowledge his 
obligations to them. (16mo, cloth, pp. xii, 
167. Price, $1.25.) 

Modern Rhymes, By William Entriken 
Baily. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.—In the “Apology” to the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”’ John Bunyan wrote: 

“Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so: 
Some said, It might do good: others said, No.” 
Mr. Baily, with a great lack of good taste, 
has quoted it in his book with these changes, 
“Some said, Will, print it; others said, Not so: 
Some said, It might be good ; others said, No.” 
And after reading the book it is impossible 
not to wish that the author had taken the 
advice of those who said “ Not so;” for we 
can find no merit in it except that which its 
name indicates. It does rhyme, as the follow- 
ing quotations prove: 

“She, with strange actions like a fickle fish, 

Applied to pipe her lips fain to ravish.” 


“ Life is a march to pinnacle afar, 
Robed in a glare like a beautiful star.” 
We could give many more, but these are fair 
specimens, and no more are needed. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 104. Price, $1.00.) 

Life and Letters of the Rev. William Penne- 
father, B.A. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Braithwaite. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.—The name of the Rev. William 
Pennefather is known in the United States as 
one of the most devout and energetic of the 
evangelical clergymen of the Church of 
England during recent years, and as the 
center of an unusually varied religious work, 
in connection with St. Jude’s Church, Mild- 
may Park, London. The present biography 
is full and intelligently prepared; and the 
reader, whose kindly feelings are won by the 
fine and winning face which forms the frontis- 
piece, will find his esteem for Mr. Penne- 
father’s memory not lessened by the succeed- 
ing pages. (Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. -xv, 536. 
Price, $2.50.) 

Christian Life and Practice in the Early 
Church. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood Holmden. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips.—The present vol- 
ume is the closing issue of a series of four, 





the preceding volumes having been entitled 
The Apostolic Era, Martyrs and Apologists, 
and Heresy and Christian Doctrine. These 
four volumes contain, in a slightly condensed 
form, the six volumes of the Paris edition of 
Dr. de Pressensé’s Early Years of Chris- 
tianity, completed two years ago. The set, or 
any separate volume, is, in the present edition, 
well suited for popular circulation. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. xxiv, 528. Price, $1.75.) 

Heredity. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood, & Co.—This volume is the fifth 
in the uniform and authorized series of re- 
prints of Mr. Cook’s celebrated Monday lec- 
tures. By their interest of subject and care 
of preparation, the lectures appeal quite as 
strongly to the reader as the hearer. The 
general subject of this volume is a little less 
popular than those of its three immediate 
predecessors ; but the general reader will have 
no difficulty in following Mr. Cook’s argu- 
ments. The attractive and readable preludes 
are printed with the lectures, as heretofore. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 268. Price, $1.50.) 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath 
Worship. Edited by Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
Zachary Eddy, and PhilipSchaff. New York. 
Anson D. F. Randolph.—The Hymns and 
Songs of Praise of Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy, and 
Schaff, is one of the best of recent books of 
hymns and tunes for church use. The pres- 
ent volume is a companion work, very cheaply 
issued, yet prepared on the same general 
plan. It is fitted for the prayer-meeting and 
for social use, but yet is sufficiently full for 
ordinary church requirements. (Sq. 12mo, 
boards, pp. vi, 353. Price for introduction, 
65 cents.) 

Wells of Baca; or, Solaces of the Christian 
Mourner, and other Thoughts on Bereave- 
ment. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers.—The extraordi- 
nary popularity of this little book of consola- 
tory poems is shown by the fact that the 
present issue is from the thirtieth London 
edition. As now presented, it is neatly 
printed from English plates, on tinted paper, 
and bound in blue and gold ; and yet cheaply 
sold. The author has revised the book, and 
somewhat enlarged it. (Sq. 32mo, cloth, pp. 
viii, 119. Price, 50 cents.) 

Jesus of Nazareth ; Who was He, and who 
is He Now? By William Patton, D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—In this 
useful volume the elder and now venerable 
Dr. Patton presents a biography of Christ for 
popular reading, expository rather than 
apologetic, and written throughout with the 
thought of the following sentence constantly 
in mind: “ It is not the dead, but the living 
Christ, that is the true life of every Chris- 
tian.’ The book contains a harmony of the 
Gospels, and a full table of contents. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. xvi, 320. Price, $1.00.) 





The issue of the Rey. Dr. Richard Newton’s 
Life of Jesus Christ for the Young, published 
in Philadelphia by Gebbie & Barrie, has 
reached the twenty-eighth part. The frontis- 
piece of the last number represents five 
miracles of Christ. 

Dean Stanley has gathered into a volume 
the various addresses and sermons connected 
with his recent American trip ; and the book, 
embellished with a photographic portrait, 
will be published by Macmillan & Co., of 
London and New York. 

Nelson & Phillips have reprinted in a neat 
pamphlet the Rey. Dr. W. H. De Puy’s com- 
pendious article on the Statistics of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States; printed in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review for April of last year. 

The A. H. Eilers Publishing Company, of 
St. Louis, has printed the Lord’s Prayer on a 
large sheet of white cloth, in type which may 
be read at a distance of from forty to sixty 








feet. The price is $1.00 on white muslin, or 





$1.50 on a roller, and varnished. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed is to be issued shortly, uniform in 
size and price. 

The most recent of the serviceable temper- 
ance pamphlets, of the higher class, appealing 
to intelligent readers, issued by the National 
Temperance Society, are Intemperance and 
Crime, by Judge Noah Davis (10 cents) ; 
Moderate Drinking: For and Against, by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson (20 cents); and The 
Duty of the Church, by Canon Farrar (10 
cents). 

A pamphlet entitled “A Brief Sketch of 
the Efforts of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends to 
Promote the Civilization and Improvement of 
the Indians” was published at the Friends’ 
Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
in 1866. This pamphlet, having been for 
some years out of print, has now been re- 
printed by the same publishing house, in 
accordance with a direction given at the last 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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Early Years of Christianity: hwy Life and Prac- 
tice in the Early Church. = e Pressense, D D. 
12mo, cloth, pp. xxiv, 528. e X-2, Price, $1.75. 


What Shall I Read? 16mo, cloth, pp. 186. The same. 


Mile-stone —- Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experi- 
mental, on Christian Progress. By Daniel Steele, 
D.D. 16mo, cloth, pp. 297. The same. Price, $1.00. 


The Live Boy. By Edwin A. Johnson, D.D. Illus- 
trated. 18mo, cloth, pp. 224. Thesame. Price, $1,00. 


Mire in the Word. By Abraham Coles, M.D., LL.D. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 48. The same. 


ae By 8. C.Swallow. 16mo, cloth, pp. 


Studies of the Stars. By Henry W. Warren, D.D. 
nage Text Bovks) 32mo, paper, pp. 54. 
he same, Price, 10 cents. 


Children’s Bible Studies. By B.T. Vincent. (Chau- 
tauqua Text Books.) 32mo, paper, pp. 48. The same. 
Price, 10 cents. 


English History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
ua Text Books.) 32mo, paper, pp. 53. 
rice, 10 cents. 


Memorial Days of the Chautauqua on 
tific Circle. (Chautauqua —_ Books. 
pp. 48. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 


Adrift on the Black Wild Tide. By James J. Kane. 
ino cloth, pp. 80. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Chautau- 
he same, 


and Scien- 
0, paper, 


Statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States. By W. H. De Puy, D.D. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 20 The same. 


The Methodist Almanac for 1879. Illustrated. 12mo, 
paper, pp. 64. The same. 


A ples of Gold in Pictures of Silver; or, The General 
ules of the Methodist Epi scopal Church, illus- 
trated with choice sentences of condensed wisdom. 
By the Rev. C. W. Millen. I8mo, paper, pp. 36. The 
same. 


The Berean Saati Book for 1879. Sq. 16mo, boards, 
pp. 132, The sai 


Studies in the Model Prayer. By Gomme D. Board- 
man, D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 201. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Price , $1.25. 


The English Reformation; how it came about, and 
why we should uphold it. By Cunningham Geikie, 
qv. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvili, 512. The same. Price, 


The Disturbing ay or, The Chronicles of the 
Blue-Bell Societ By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Ap- 
pietons’ New Henay olume i lémo, paper, 
pp. 208. Thesame. Price, 30 cents. 


Coronation Hymns and Songs; for Praise and Prayer 
Meetings, and home and social singing. Edited b 
Charles F. Deems, D.D.,and Theodore E. Perkins. 
ae boards, pp. 128. ‘New York: A. S. Barnes & 

Price, 35 cents. 


Intemperance one Crime By Judge Noah Davis. 
12mo, pape . 24. New York: National Temper- 
ance y. rice, 10 cents. 


ete silly 5 For and Against, Som scientific 
nts of view. By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 
~ paper, pp. 47. Thesame. Price, 20 cents. 


Life of Jesus Christ for the yeane. By Richard New- 


ton, D.D. LIilustrated. Parts 27 and 28, together. 
4to, Lag yh pp. 48. Phliadelphis. Gebbie & rrie. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms itn a new translation. By > 
Murphy, LLD, , eS oye, a ws. b+ at 
Andover, Mass.: Warren F » H. 

Jean Lindsay, the Vicar’s Daughter. B Emily 
Brodie. Tilustrated. 16mo, cloth, pp. iil, 3. N 
York : Robert Carter & Brothers. rice, $1.25. 

Wells of Baca; or, Solaces of the Christian Mourner. 
By J. R. Macdulf, D.D. (New edition.) Sq. 32mo, 
cloth, pp. viii, 119. The same. Price, 50 cents. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation oj 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week is 27,900 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. Uniform advertising 
rate for ordinary advertisements 15 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, published at 
the office of The Sunday School Times, 
contains an appropriate and familiar clos- 








ing hymn for each lesson. This does not 
mean one or two pieces of music on the 
cover, but twelve choice hymns with music, 
each one especially adapted to a lesson of 
the quarter. Each number also contains 
one or more maps. These maps are not 
from old borrowed plates used to. carry 
out the promise of ‘an advertisement, 
rather than to help scholars, but are drawn, 
engraved, and colored expressly for the 
current lessons. The Scholars’ Quarterly 
also furnishes an Order of Service, Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, Bible Diction- 
ary pages, and gives honestly and in good 
measure every other feature which it is 
advertised to contain. Send seven cents 
for a specimen copy. 

A FAVORABLE Notoriety.—The good 
reputation of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
for the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
Diseases, has given them a favorable noto- 
riety. 25c. a box. 


FrREE.—The Labor of Love and Food 
for the Lambs to any Sunday-school 
superintendent THREE MONTHS. Send 
your name to the publisher, Edwin A. 
Wilson, Springfield, Illinois. 


The imitation stained glass advertised 
on another page is really a very pretty 
thing, and is likely to come into quite 
general use by those who cannot afford the 
real stained glass. It requires no great 
skill to apply it, and the effect is so pleas- 
ing that it will undoubtedly be used widely 
for home decoration, as well as for chapels, 
halls, etc. If you want a stained glass 
window in one of your rooms, you can have 
it at little cost by writing to the advertiser, 
Mr. Lum Smith, to whom you can with 
confidence send your money. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
KANTNER’s Book of Ob: for children. Over 


Fann em Tedelnin. Lee & Walker, 1113 








222 pp. Four ot engravings. 
tory, 1512 Chestnut Bt. Phila. Send } Re of the 
Tlustrated Christian Weekly. 








= PHILADELPHIA NORMAL CLASS meets 
oa ae evening at8 o'clock, in the Assembl 
ie Presbyterian Board of "Publication, 1 
Casein ge Street. Leader, ~ oe J. A. Worden. All 
pa rey yey officers, and teachers, and those ex- 











Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washingtoa.N.J. 
_iCent Zephyr. Finn, |! Seventh and Arch, Phila. 


Send for Vick’s Floral Guide, Rochester, N. Y. 


(\UsTER's~ BON MAROHE” for Millin 

/ Goods, 43 N. 8th Street. Phila. eo anh & a 
A.O.VanLennep, Montclair, N. J. Tr- bane 

tures, Museum; for Conventions, 8. 8. and Y. M. C. 


R< VELL’S classifiea refereuce catalogue of 8. < 
cuppiies Weotoans addvenn, F H. Revell. Chicago 


GABRIGUES BROS.Phile, Pa, 6. 5, Supplies. <i 


eer | ‘New Catalnguea tree. 
Stereosco) ey each 
JERUSALEM. * "Single, 20 ts? toot ee 
Catalogue, 3 cts. A. O. Van = Laan, Mon 
END tor Catalogue of 


r,N. J. 
age the At American Sunday Sch: 
Union His coos 2 Chan Street. Philadelphia 


25 Soo. pe post-paid. « uot, Reus & Ooh, Ag 


THE HOLDER C 


HA BSP bt Saad Sadar lng 5-5 BH TIME. HOLDER FITS 
ANY PEN. bie to $0 Stamp. C Nireulars. HA WK ES, 06 NASSA UST... ».¥. 







































ONTAINS THE INK®e 


Good for five years. Every school-boy, every school- 
girl, wants THE CHILDREN’s ALMANAC. Long- 
eliow, Whittier, Aldrich, Mrs. haya and other 
famous ons posts. ts, have written poems e » ~~ ly for oe 
conta ‘ oe 24 ib on lain f= a 
cents; gilt, $1.00. Sent pot on receipt 0 

TOT THROP & CO., ite. 


TE \ “—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices— 
i} 





Largest ener ¥ in America—staple article 
—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere— 
inducements—don’t waste time—send for 
Circular. Ron’t Wells, , 43 Vesey St., N.Y., P.O. Box 1287 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., February 6, 1878, 


Eben. Shute, 
DKkak SIR: We have used your Time 
peving by ibrary Record for two years, and believe it 
quickest, the surest, and the best method now in 
use, There is no danger of giving out a book twice to 
the same scholar unless it is specially desired, and 
with one assistant our librarian says, 


| ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


| LIBRARY BOOKS 








CAN BE CHARGED 





oe IN SIX MINUTES. 





Yours truly 
J. H. HIGGINS, Supt. of 8. 8. 


oun vie of this Record is only one dollar and fi 
‘BEN. SHUTE, Publisher, 52 Bromfield St, 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR MARCH. A WORK OF GREAT VALUE COMPLETE IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES. 


The contents of the March St. NICHOLAS 


, The New Standard Edition 
cover a wide and varied field, In Adventure| 1O EVery Reader and Student of the Bible. oF 


there is a story by Dr. Hayes, the Arctic ex- 


J 
pera called An Anvarunste' 4s lemnmns, - PRESCOTT S WO RKS 
e frontispiece illustrating it ; an account of a Z a f a 
Cheetah hunt, Huntixe AnteLores wita| "[‘he Hinglishman’s Critical and Expository WITH THE 


CHEETAHS IN INDIAN JUNGLES, and FRANK Author’s Latest Corrections and Additions 
STocKToN’s “ JOLLY FELLOWSHIP, ” the ad- 


ventures of two boys in the Tropics. There BIBLE CYCLOPA DIA Edited by JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 
will be a timely scientific article, explaining © 


an electric candle, anda story of ORIENTAL oe 


BOTTLES AND WELLS; an account of the Car- : , History of the Conquest of Peru, 2 Vols. 
nival celebrations held at Now Orleans and | DY the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M., Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, York, England,| History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 Vols. 











Memphis, with many fine illustrations, among and joint author of the “Critical and Experimental Commentary.” History of the Conquest of Mexico, 3 Vols. 
them asuperb view by CHAMPNEY of the night ) Pe y History of the Reign of Philip II., 3 Vols. 
procession of the Mystic Krewe. Susan Coo- History of the Reign of Charles V., 3 Vols. 


LIDGR’s “EYEBRIGHT,” with FREDERICK | WITH MORE than SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIVE WOODCUTS from PHOTOGRAPHS, COINS, SCULPTURES, &¢. | Prescott’s Miscellaneous Essays, 1 Vol. 
DIELMAN’s delicate sketches ; a story by 
HORACE E. ScuDDER, author of the “ Bodley 


P ‘ 15 Volumes, estes with Maps, Plates, and 
Published in parts. Price, 25 cents per part, or $4.00, complete in Portraits. 
Books;” “WANTED,” by SARAH WINTER pares : = » or $ / P 


A . Price per volume, in fine English cloth, with 

KELLOGG ; and JULIAN HaWTHORN®’s fairy sixteen parts. Making one elegant quarto volume of over 750 pages. black and gold Bie hall $2.25 ; 
tale, are among the good things in the story library pony $2.75 ; calf, ; 
department. There will be an geet y | THE | PRICE, CLOTH, $5.00. LIBRARY SHEEP, $6.00. HALF TURKEY, $7.00. t back, 

RENAISSANCE, in Art and History, and fun in “The t 

“ - ” 4 BSA.» indeed the entire mechanical 

ets Se ee Peg Sorry The aim ot this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike, the | @*ecution, of these books ts Rye H and we unhesi- 


tatingly pronounce the series not only the best edition 
will not be forgotten ; they are to have capital fruits of modern criticism and research, and at the same time to set forth briefly and suggestively those Ms 


of af an nena 8 bf iy a —— , but one of the ' 
R f randsomest set o 8 the American press has given { 
nursery rhymes and pictures ; and finally doctrinal and experimental truths which the written word itself contains va Pp 4 














rT ” The researches of the Palestine Exploration Fund have thrown fresh light on many obscure questions of us.” —Boston Jou 
Pegs op ya ee U to show UNCLE sacred topography and history. The deciphered hieroglyphics of Egypt, the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylon a@ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
This March number is @ lively issue. and Assyria, and the archaic characters of the Moabite stone, Ephesus with its Temple to the great Diana | ™4ll postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by i 
Price, 25 ts ; > $3.00 a ~ i Midian and its mines, Rome and its catacombs, have all contributed their quota of witness to the truth. The J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, j 
: ¥ discoveries thus made, in so far as they elucidate the sacred volume, have been embodied in this Cyclopzedia. 715 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia k 
SCRIBNER & Co., NEW YORK. It is a storehouse of scriptural information in a most compact and accessible form; its alphabetical arrange-}| : 2 
~ | ment fitting it for easy reference by Teachers and Students who have not the leisure or opportunity for moro THE DICTION ARY OF PHRASE 
tended research. { 
SCRIBNER FOR MARCH. | exes AND FABLE. 
, res Migaghiagh death of olgedin, cvutee SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. Full information and Phrases, Allusions and words that havea Tale to 
° P ‘ er a v. BH. . Fourth 
ing much that is entirely new regarding this circulars furnished upon application. Address, te Crown 8vo.. 1014 pages, cloth. $3.50; half q 
remarkable actress, and accompanied with om * @ above book can be had at any 
awe pereein. Gases < fists in mans] J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, | rilsess: ie bliin Props: o8 Ze "0 recelpt of tae 
REMSEN & HAFFELFING ‘7 d 
DY net ont The Commencicl Crisis of 1887," 15 and am Market Street, Philadelphia. _ CH, 628, and 628 Market Bt. 
by Prof. Sumner, of Yale; “A Buffalo — — - = NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 
in Northern Mexico,” by Gen. Law WALLACE ; SCHOOLA. Prices to sult the times—over WO kinds 
“Some Western Schoo masters,” A EDWARD and designe comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
E LESTON ; th. fs KTON’S “ Rudder —Scripture Text timent Cards—Bible Verse 
Son; Ser 6s WEG Cards—Good Desire Cards—and H Cards. 
Grange” stories —“ Pomona’s Bridal Trip;” : : . TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
“ “The Passes of the Sierra,” by Joun Murr;| Fifty of the more prominent contributors to THE te ScHoo. Times | sent FREE fo 
lance at the “Sumner Alcove” in Harv 


during the past three years are named below. This list shows something of the | Franklin Street, oe ovis tn Hine ara ito 1 
i rary; a curious account of “The Late 8 P y ? £ 


George Rapp and Ss ists,” who were standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of the land, ST. NICHOLAS GIFT BOX. i 


“Old Mill” at Newport, by an architect who | #0d the readers of the paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is to | Containing 1 game frog solitaire; 3 m lc trick cards; ‘ 



























dso 1 pi . 50 beaut > 
attempts to demonstrate that it was built for an | he expected in the future. samen; 1 age panel pinere;, 50 bende 1 | bevente tam 
ecclesiastical purpose; “A College Camp at chromo oaran i spins and 3 wee: Seay rock. ‘ 
Lake George,” by RB. R. BowkER, with pic- | PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. ye aplints and 36 spirals for fancy work, 
1 A F. 8. Rg 5 a Planting for} PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. BISHOP E. pk SCHWEINITZ, D.D. St. Nicholas "Publishing G Co., 80 Beekman 8t., N. Y. ’ 
Sm: aces,’”’ by an expert, and several poems uo 
in memory of Ba arent Taylor. In fact, this peed ern, 4 i beet Se orn DD 15e. A UTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
number (ready February 18th) is made up of _— —— oe oul nO Illustrated with 24 Scrolls, Ferns, and 
articles of som entertainment in almost every PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. JOHN HALL, D.D. = in m Colors, 1 ans an make ee eee j 
field of literature. PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. Pit gies eteses d diris, oan ine aa 
Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. PROF. ©. H. TOY, D.D. WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. paper. J FIN ficeds. Bs piane a oe 
pe _ ™ => YORK. — PROF, W. 8. PLUMER, D.D. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. FOOD FOR LAMBS. __ 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. For the Primary Classes. Nothing. superior. 
“5000! ! FREE!! 5000!!! PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. ple sory of the ‘International | Lessons me Weekly, re 
of the little 64 page books all about the great ‘state PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D, per copy. * BSW Pweson, ‘Springfield, Tltnots. i 
ments, better than any bunk stock, gold or silver PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. : 
mines, sent free on receipt of 3 cent stamp. C. H. ° ’ 
KENT. Publisher, Davenport, Iowa. EDWARD EGGLESTON. Pres. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. LABOR OF LOVE. 
CONOMY IN A NUTSHELL CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. iiustrated., Simple gospel. “Nothing trashy. 
. PAUL H. HAYNE. Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. Send for a ee Seen Ca 
Sie bees Sens Se ae Ee oe 8 weet WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. WIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Iilinois. : 
ment in dally expenses. it lasts two years. Many | ROSE TERRY COOKE. Pres. H. G. WESTON, D.D. 7 
help aver the rough pisces in hard times. Can only MARGARET J. PRESTON. Pres. G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. FARM GRIST MILLS 
be had by enclosing 55 cents eS Fann BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. & CORN SHELLERS. 
Agents }wanted. — Philipsburg, Po. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. ELIHU BURRITT. Over 20,000 in use! $ 
PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. JOSEPH COOK. hine guara: 
e from a common photograph o or other picture. — P “ . 12; Shellers, $5. Farmers’ boys 
We wlileend full descriptions, price, etc., to any reliable SIR CHARLES REED. IRA D. SANKEY. ‘ wanted oeeone. Send for De- 
man who will act as our agent. To such a a ty we ms ver rculars to pavenaen 
offer a permanent and profitable business of the highest GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, JOHN B. GOUGH. 0., Iron Founders, Pitts- 
respectability. Auburn Copying Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


ue burgh, Pa. 


burn __ GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. EDWARD KIMBALL. 


FREE snes 28a — “Barlow? s Indigo Blue. 
ORGS? with Agndesee az Its merits as a WASH BLUE h 
SIRTaITFrsiahe igh boxed, and’ shipped on board : f housekeepers 








LISHMENT of Finis kind on this continent. New Four grocer ought to naveitonsaie. pny ps or it, 
Pianos, $125. New Organs, and opm wards. Beware D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
of imitators, DANIEL F. BEATTY aShington,N. J. __No. 233 North Second St., Philadelphia. 
Will secure ae copy of THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY, ENLARGED EDITION — 
tT A K i G R A FY. for or temnery, February, and March. The Quarterly contains 52 pages and beside 
evoted to each lesson, there are 6 pages of Lae my a ap showing the ! GE FANTS 
ecuntine ent Coane, o> 2am fl with yA ood cntont Nt of the three captivities, a Model Program, an an Opening Res ponsive Exercise, Dfo > NFA 
raphy succeed with this system. Lessons given by| a Review Exercise, and a Temperance Lesson. Clear and Distinct, ale) elt INV Na 
mee CORY LEU O. OnOP ER. New tisven, Conn. and the appearance of the page Open and ienwiite. 











Now Ready, Size 36x48 in., the 9 0 C E Ny al : The ie 5 ilieen oe those fed, yay: Rideos 
N T S Food. WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 


4 vali ae Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, on trial 
read fee SS SAS a Se | te 8 months. Eesular yearly subscription, $1.50 ; clubs of 5 or more,$1.25 each. | And STEREOPTIcoNs, all 
een needed for every S. 8S. and especially the 





rices, VIEWS Wastration 


every subject,for PUBLIC ITIONS, 
gefant Clase Room, nt etre A So y Bd ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. able busine s3 for aman with small mine BF A prot 


A’'80 MA IC 
LANTERS for CHURCH and 8UNDAY-SCHOOL Entertain- 
beams ments and Home Amusement. 174 nage Tw eA 
Fine White Muslin, only.............. ......0: 1 00 free. McALLISTER, M’/’o Optician, 49 Nassau 8t.. N.Y. 
Mounted on Rollers ond We arnished, only 


asses 1.50 } 
A. H, EILERS Publishing Co, BIBLE This wey orf | A GREAT OFFER FOR 
2938 Thomas St., St, Louis, Mo, the first quarter ! 
: “1 | THIS MONTH! 
m..*. oor Apeune’ s Creed, same size and price, LESSON ceived that in lee 


RS than one month it We will during THIS MONTH dispose of 100 PIANOS & 
BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


paid on receipt of price. 



































had acirculation of ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash 
CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS. SCHOLARS. 40.000 SPLEMDID ORGANS $38 sets ot reed 2 B10. 3 vote with 
ab Bass acu pler se 5.1 40. 7 Octave 
SECOND QUARTER, 1879. coprEs ais ROBEWOOD PLAwOS $ia0.'T'3| 4a. ete, 40. $380, 
Be sure to send for our LATEST CaTaLoeuEand Crr- . ves ae e, x. lustrated 
CULARS with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRICES and In this second quarter more space has been given to music than the first quarter. Mailed. Music st half pce. HO HORACE WATERS 
ORGAN CO. Bont rer fi ir or Chk & HAMLIN PRICE :—Single copy 5 cents. In packages of five and upwards 3 cents. Send orders to Py sons, Manf'rs and Dealers, 40 Bast 14th St., N.Y. 
Boston ew York, or teago, : 
; one Nl 3 eat ee Seed AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, I’ you want a cheap leason help help for your HAF school and 
So a same time a for x6 f 
se the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ Jo Laat Nine Sect NY} 1420 Chestnut St., Phila, {2)Rendglyh Stress, Chicago The Weekly Lesson Leaf published af the othce of 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per The Sunday School Times. Price, 60 cents per hun- 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. dred a month, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - ~ $2 15 each. 
“1509 “ -2++-+ 10 * 
30 Copies and upwards,- - - 165 “ 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The yellow label on each shows up to what date 
goneren See Ty publisher does not by that 
date receive a ne thd cbeerteer thes the Paper 
be erie woe *hs was pontanns to sendd. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time Vv 
subscriber 30 desires, and remits the amount 
time that he haa received it. 





ear 
"Additions be made at any time to a club, 4 
same rate at which the club, as Arst / Jormed, would he 

| rok 


eA 
© time with the club a 
I bers to pay pro 


tio 

ask! lrection of a paper 
changed souks > be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, also the one to 
= FF sent. All addreases should include 








pame 
ive the f th ito wh cy ll 
v name of the n whom the or 
cap Psat oe pare t. — 
tuvecribers wishing to Introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50, 


perintendents 
pee Le ith help the line Cs tine of thts spectal Work, Se to which 


ja 4 al will be a on on receipt of ts p Tan ae 
mon Pp " 

to subscribers of The Times who are x Spore 
tendons (ncn r me latter — aeaimant wu : 
tendents, an departments mee' “~~ ne 
—y rooms), and whe, ‘as ordering it, state state pepe 


“Te go eo The Su ntendents’ 


renewal to 

ease mention th the date to w you have 

for Mne’8 ~~ fa as given on the 
low address labe ou The Times 


THE coe ale LEAF. 


100 Ve as one month, - - $ .60. 
100 “ oneyear, - - . 7.20. 
Less than 100 "copies & at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
re oon pens months, - : s ae 
"Tes than 100 cople atthe sane rate ; 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these ——. can make payment for the same 
by @ money order, payable at Philadelphia, to John D. 
The # sunday rBohool Times, one year, 9 shillings. 

e 8 “+ 
Thes ntendents’ Paper,one year, - 3 shillings, 
The Scholars fg DB one year. 6d. 
ese rates include postage, wh! hich is prepaid at this 


tters concerni Subscriptions or Advertisements 
reased to 


at be add: 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- 
tout’ Instructors. Call on or address Miss M. J. Youne. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory de 
ments, Elective studies. Aamits both be xes. Nosalo “4 
temptations. Best of religious influences, eorouet 
and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees o: we 
a year. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, Mare 

Fall term, September 3. For circulars ‘address 
J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 








OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management, First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur- 
potest’ for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 

advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 


TOME ‘SCHOOL FOR) YOUNG LADIES. 
ot & —— —— Anse 4 Philadephia 
Best advan ra thoroug cation 
lg a a 
iv. a, ne 
Street, Philadelphia. For dress, 


Pa. MRS. J, A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
A>AMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, M 


year.» board at i at the School Saal Beastie Paitton, yu 9 H 


For catalogues and information a 
WILLIAM EVERE’ 
Agency for Schools & vEnenere. 
# UNION SQUARE, N 
Gupeties GOO: GOOD teachers with ventions, AP lication 
CHARGE. 





to the Master, 
.D. 


Supplies Schools fies with 
Gimpatent Lnatructecs WITHOUT Ol bes 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
: __ 8 Union Square, N. 
( YINCINNATI WESLEY AN FEMALE 
Best otventages n neratere, Science, Languages 
Painting EV baAviDe M 
REV. DAVID H. MOORK, D.D., President, 


N “oratory ee Bn: ELOCUTION AND 
a rate Philad’a. L., Pres, 
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In and near Philadelphia have the Burdett Organ. 


The distinguished 


musical author and critic, James Bellak, of Philadelphia, says it is “ The 


Musical Wonder of the Age.” 











Address, BURDETT ORGAN CO., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


AGENTS WA NTED. 





sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue /ree. 8. M. 
SPENCER, 112 Washington St.. Boston, Mass, 


ABBOTT'S Lae Tt. PE (Illustrated) NEW 
‘ES, isa — Se oh for nts. Nothing 
te br “fa s 


BI f\ PAY.—With Stencil Outtits. What costs 4 cts 


WITH NOT 
ie it. All want 
OODSPEED & CO., New Yor = Cincinnati, Odio. 


make quick sales and the best 
profits selling our New_ Books, 
Polden Thoughts on Mother, 


Home, and Heaven,” “Curiosities of the Bible.” 
Moody’s Authorized Sermons. Bibles, etc. Send stam 
for full particulars. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 8 
Broadway, : 


WANTED, AGENTS FOR THE 


ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 


The best book ever published, being a complete ex 
sition of this base Lorrain eens betes 


ond bey, and by ts é 


f co butors, 
Every person who Je stem should "have tats 
work, Address for ‘fh cn 


SHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS WANTED for Dr. March’s New Book 


FROM DARK T0 DAWN 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Niexnt 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrill- 
ing force the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh 
testimony to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the 
Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book with 
its penis thoughts, beautiful engravings, and rich 
a — the best in the market. ~~ Cir- 

. J.C. MCCURDY &CO., Phila., Pa. 


UCCESSFUL FOLKS. 


Matthew Hale Smith’s new book. 


1000 Prominent persons, men and women anal 

SreEL PortTRaIts oF A. T. T. 
VANDERBILT, BENNETT, etc. ’ 
he sensation of the season. Now is the time for 
to secure territory. Address for 


A #RICAN PUBLISHIN S00 Hartiord, Conn. 
Chicago, I ll. aii eee 
GENTS WANTED 

FOR THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


illustrated Bible History. 


Over 140,000 copies ordered in advance of 
publication. 

The best and easiest book to seli, 

This work contains an interesting account of the 
great events mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the lives of the Patriarchs, Judges, Kings, and 
Prophets, 

CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
And of the remarkable women and children men- 
tioned in the Sacred Volume. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEGANT STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS. 
For terms and territory apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 
NORWICH, CONN. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Publisher of the Labor of Love is prepared to 
furnish this excellent paper in a semi-monthly or 
weekly edition, made up of back numbers, pure and 
fresh, just as good as the current number, at the fol- 
lowing low rate, These papers are not dated, and can 
be used at any time. 

Semi-monthly, 100 copies, one year, $28.00. 
Weekly, 100 Copies, one year, $52.00. 
10 or more copies, Same rate per year. 


_ Get specimen. Epwin A. WILSON, Springfield, Tm. 
Great Reduction in Price. 

CAXTON PRESS. 

Self-Inking, only $13. 


Ine yy a, to $56; will ‘a Stns 
t 
Os ‘brenses frome 





Hours Musical Jnstraction 
New England SSSI. 
Hall, Boston. Ee Tourfee, Director 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ‘PUBL ISHED 


THE CROWNING TRIUMPH, 


new and ON choice collection of 


SACRED SONGS AND GOSPEL HYMNS, 
By the most pular and successful word and music 
enemy, 2 for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, PRAISE MEETINGS, 
ete. Price in boards, 35 cents, $0 per hundred. 
Specimen copy, 2 cents. Specimen pages free. 


FA-NortaX(0. 


bes AND MUSIC DEALEE 
Ss Caestmas wrest, Philadelphia, 





CALVARY SONGS. 


By T. E. PERKINS and 
Rey. CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D 


Author of Songs for the Sanctuary. 


Both words and music are of a high order, and those 
who have used the book most, pronounce it superior 
to any other for Sunday-schovl use. Sample copy 35 
cents, or $30 per 100. Published and for sale by the 


American Sunday School Union, 
73 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can afford this 
NEW SONG BOOK, 


Costs only $10 # 100 Copies. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


VANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday School Worship. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St. | 76 East Ninth St. 


CHICAGO. | WEW YORK. 


CONOMICAL 


CHURCH HH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper und Tin 
for Churches, Sch hools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms,etc. FuLiy 


WARRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, New York, 


anufacture a superior maa & of Bells. 
tial attention given to ong BELLS, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
~ COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 
Silk and Gold 8. 8. Banners, $5.00 each 


Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 


For Public, Sanéar-echeol. and Home open 
ue free. Views illustrating 

































C. 7. MILLIGA “AN, 128 Chestnut S St., Ph "Philad’a. 
A Profitable 
Prices Greatly Rolueed. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


OUR FATHER’S WILL. 
BY F. W. FABER. 


I worship thee, sweet will of God, 
And all thy ways adore, 

And every day I live I seem 
To love thee more and more. 


love to kiss each print where thou 
Hast set thine unseen feet : 
cannot fear thee, blessed will, 
Thine empire is so sweet. 


os 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee. 


I have no cares, O blessed will, 
For all my cares are thine ; 

I live in triumph, Lord, for thou 
Hast made thy triumphs mine. 


And when it seems no chance nor change 
From grief can set me free, 

Hope finds its strength in helplessness, 
And patient waits on thee. 


tide on, ride on triumphantly, 
Thou glorious will, ride on: 
Faith’s pilgrim sons behind thee take 
The road that thou hast gone. 





THE USEFULN ESS OF 
LIVES. 
(Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, in The Christian 
Intelligencer. } 

Retired and uneventful lives are not to 
be lightly esteemed. The flower which 
blooms in the sheltered valley may have as 
fair a growth and as sweet a perfume as that 

which stars the edge of a precipice. Lives 
which are not lifted by any sharp tragedy 
out of the common level of existence, may 
still in their appointed ways reach and par- 
take of the highest experiences of the hu- 
man soul. They may have childhood’s 
happy protection, love’s young dream, the 
crowning bliss of reciprocal affection, the 
delights of equal friendship, the hope of the 
parental heart, and the Gethsemane shadow 
of bereavement and pain. They may have 
leisure for introspection, and for the hal- 
lowed solitude in which the loving spirit 
communes with its Redeemer. Forty, fifty, 
pseventy quiet years may have very much 
more of heaven begun in their onward 
passing than as many spent in the rush and 
sweep and the turbulent stir of the world’s 
fore-front of battle. 

I have sometimes heard mothers at home 
with their little children lament that they 
had nospecial endowment of genius or talent. 
With a half-sorrow they would sigh for the 
artist’s pencil, the poet’s pen, or the singer’s 
silvery voice. These other spheres seemed 
wider than their own, and these vocations 
nobler. No mistake could be greater than 
this. The quiet life in the houshold gives 
scope to the highest ambition and calls forth 
the steadiest energy. There is room in it 
for self-sacrifice, for dignity, and for con- 
stant cultivation of all that is good. The 
first years of family life, when the boys and 
girls are still little ones, obedient to the 
mother’s eye and tones, running to her in 
their gladness and their griefs, are the most 
important in their influence on character. 
The home is then determining the future 
standard of society and the future prosperity 
of the state. Neither social nor civil 
progress can ever rise higher than the ideal 
it furnishes. The mother’s quiet line upon 
line, precept upon precept, are inperceptible 
in their molding, but they are not lost. 
Not a single little lesson by the fire, not a 
hymn nor verse taught, nor a prayer at 
morning or evening, is in vain. Even when 
a mother is early removed from her chil- 
dren, if they have had her faithful teaching, 
impressions have been made which will 
never be lost. 

Retired lives are useful in another way. 
Nobody in however obscure a station, can 
be uniformly sincere, patient, gentle, and 
conscientious without exerting a positive 
influence on friends and neighbors. The 
modest, unobtrusive girl, timid to a fault, 
but loyal to her convictions, and therefore 
brave, wields a scepter stronger than she 
| dreams. The self- -questioning, humble- 
minded matron who thinks that she is not 
so much as known beyond her own hearth, 
is often a comfort and a source of strength 
to others who have taken notice of her con- 
sistency, and rested upon her straightfor- 
ward, unerring perceptions of right. It is 
not possible for any one of us to measure the 
extent of our personal influence but of one 
thing we may be sure, that what we are is 
of more consequence than what we do. 
There is always 8 grace bestowed on those 
who sit at the Saviour’s feet. 


RETIRED 
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A GREAT INVENTION. 


————__ < + _- 


IMITATION 


see) STAINED GLASS 


Secured by reissued Letters-Patent of the U. &., numbered 8,514, and dated Dec. 34, A-D., 1878, 











This beautiful invention will meet with great favor and delight by thé public at large, as it fills a vacancy long felt in 
the ornamentation of common window panes, and produces all the unique effect of the sash lines and coJored glass in a 
richly stained or painted window, 

In brilliancy of color and design, durability, cheapness, and ease of application, it far surpasses any moans that have ever 
been employed in the production of such effects. 

It places within the reach of persons of moderate means, an article that presents all the effect of one that has hitherto 
been a luxury that could only be indulged in at considerable expense. 

It consists of a thin, pliable medium, manufactured expressly for the purpose, completely saturated with the best se- 
lected colors—as to beauty, brilliancy and durability—and is an easy means of applying so much color to the glass, It can 
PI be attached to old or new window panes in any sash, or to separate glass, either temporarily or permanently. It can be 

washed without injury; has been thoroughly tested with steam and frest, and if properly ap- 
plied will stand both. 

It is furnished in sheets of diflerent designs, which can be cut, or, if necessary, connected with others, making a variety 
of styles t> suit the various sized panes and tastes of the purchaser ; and can be applied by any person of ordinary 
intelligence, by following the priuted instructions. 

The rage for Pottery Decorating, Grecian Painting, Decalcomania, Diaplene, etc., is over, and IMITATION 
STAINED GLASS comes’forward for the consideration of the fair and enthusiastic devotees of these beautiful arts, 
the most beautiful and useful of them all. 


CURTAINS, SHADES AND BLINDS 
Dispensed with as it is easily applied to the glass in Windows of 
CHURCHES, SCHOOL-HOUSES, SOCIETY and other HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
ace FACTORIES, STEAMBOATS, STEAM and STREET CARS, RESIDENCES, 
meatet, LIBRARIES, PARLORS, OFFICES, BATH-ROOMS, 
2%, STAIRWAYS, TRANSOMS, VESTIBULE DOORS, Eic., 
. sy 





























(3 With the fall effect and brilliancy of variously colored grotind glass, and while it doer not exclude the light, it prevents 
\4 aN persons on the outsids from being able to see thrgagh the glass, which to say the least is annoying, particularly so in 
nue Bath rooms, and front offices, etc., on the ground floor, 


The Article has just been Patented, and not a single Agency 
has as yet been established. 
Read the following from the Representative Agents’ Paper of the world, Tae PaitapeLpnta, Pa., AGENTS’ HERALD: 
“We regard the above as the most remarkable and beautiful invention ever patented, and would advise the 
Agent readers of the Acents’ HERALD particularly, to be on the alert to secure choice territory. The article is so simple 
and yet will be in such universal demand, that it will undoubtedly meet with a most enthusiastic reception and extraor- 
dinary sale, It will offer the best opportunity for coining money that has ever been presented to Agents, and the business 
being light, neat and respectable, will be peculiarly adapted to ladies and gentlemen who from timidity, etc , have hitherto 
been debarred from engaging in the Agency bnsiness, for want of some meritorious and suitable article to canvass for.” 
The first ib] a h d .75 
GOOD MEN crn ie ear ns Satie taba ood apts be we IN EVERY COUNTY 
ARE pot a of Coasvel or ens Agent for _ city or county IN THE 
will be accepted: priorit it t thi bei 
W A N T is D equal, will decide me is eivegiing the servioes efen Aquat U. Ss. & CANADAS. 
RESPONSIBLE-BUSINESS MEN WHO WILL INVEST LARGELY, CAN SECURE 
THE EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF ONE OR MORE STATES. 


One great and important feature of attraction in introducing this article is, that in canvassing from house to house, an 


Agent has no bulky “Outfit’’ or package to carry as $25.00 to $50.00 worth of stock can be conveniently placed in an enve- 
lope, in coat pocket. 


$200 or $300 worth of stock can be safely sent by mail to even the most remote section of the country, thus avoiding 
usual delays and exorbitant express and freight charges. 


Sheets of different designs artistically printed in the most brilliant colors, are now ready for the trade. Numerous 
changes in design of the whole window can be made, by cutting these sheets and arranging them on the window panes ac- 
cording to taste of the purchaser. New designs will be issued constantly. 


THE RETAIL AND WHOLESALE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


DESIGN SIZE OF SHEET No. OF COLORS PRICE PER SHEET PER DOZ. SHEETS PROFIT ON EACH WIN- 


as 12x18 6 45cts $360 fie 
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($2.15) $17.20. 
Upon receipt of $2.00 will send by mail Sample Sheets of Nos. 1, 2,3, 4 & 5. 
For $15.00 will send, charges prepaid, 1 doz. sheets each of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,&5, 


In Churches, Halls, etc,, there are frequently twenty or more windows, often containing as many as thirty panes of 
glass each, and an Agent shonld estimate his profit not by the sheet, but on the number required to decorate each window. 
Suppose for instance, you contract to use designs No. 2, or 3, cost of each window, of thirty panes at 50 cents each, $15 00. 
The twenty windows would cost $300. The same in stained Glass wonld eost from $3060 to $6000, and would look no better 
than what you would do for $300. Your profit as above being 3314 per cent., the job would neteyeu $100. 

I have been extensively and profitably engaged in the Agency business now for nearly eight years, and will stake my 
reputation as a business man that another such opportunity to make money fast, was never before offered Agents. 


ACENTS, ( Lb. LUM SMITH, 


Send Stamp with all 
letters requiring an answer | Sole Licensee for the United States and Canada, 


fe 719 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The Proof 


pe Hog mapa sige mail prey that alth h, 
w oug 
sr hago the opening of last season’s trade, we 
carefully y trained a force of duke = 
new: organized ent for 
Saaples nell Be pplies, the bus was 60 


great to prom attend to the hundreds 
of oe to prom the clerks in this 


d ent were compelled to work long after 
oO business hours, it inadvisable, 
in a of such particular work, to add per- 
sons not acquainted with our excellent system. 


proof of our success is that 

sais Ge hei on cr ond at 
ness ly comparatively e 
ment is yet so crowded that its daily eas 
cannot be finished during usual hours. 

Requests for samples and orders for 
goods are attended to with the most thorough 
promptness and precision. Nothing sent out 
unless believed to be just what is wanted, but 
if not satisfactory is cheerfully exchanged or 
money refunded. 


EVERYTHING IN 


Bilks and Velveta. Dundory gar, Corests, etc. 
Dress Goods. Latiien’ d& ren’s Shoes. 
Mowrnuing en’s and 


Goods. Mi Boys’ Shoes. 
Ladies’ & Children’s Suits. Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 





Shaw!s and Linens. Fiannels & Muslins. 
Ladies’ Fu ing Men’s and La 4d hing. 
Hoslery and Gloves. Gente’ Furn’ 

White Goods Laces. ‘en’s and 

Potens, te yrs, etc. oy td Silverware. 
Rivtone Ties, etc, China and Glassware. 
Cloths and Toys and Games. 


and Cloakings. 
Fors and Millinery. 
Write —_s card for Sea ee pp or —_ 
etters 


of anything desired m 
containing mone an . may be 
secured an, between any be fen, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GRAND DEPOT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Largest Dry Goods and Outfitting House. 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 











408. WALTON. 408, L. SCOTT. 


WALTON & ScorT, 
CABINET MAKERS. 


—---2 ee + 


150 No. NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(Late of 262 8. Second, and former- 
@ ly of 413 Walnut Street. ) 


BOOK-CASES. 


‘sauvos-adais 
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BED-ROOM SUITS, 


Floral Guide Free. 


tables. Best = ever ape fresh, reliable, and 
re; sure to Kets, low prices, liberal 

iscounts. Ti strated uide, 38 pe Sree. Address, 
LE & BROTHER, Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. 


- BOWKER’S AMMONIATED_* 


FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 


Send two ten-cent — ben ara and enclosed in a 
letter for a trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “ How to 
eae House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 

@ Massachusetts Agricuitaral College. BUWKER 
FRRTMTIZ 0O., 4 Chatham St., Boston; 3 Park 
Place, New York. 
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3 Cholee Ya er Seeds 
25 < hoi io arletien ed Biennial and’ Per- 
y —_ of ty Shove for 


a ad best collection “8s ais ie fh the rest, 
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val Guaranteed a: sf 


8. 
197 West 4th St., 
* Quatity Unsurpassed, 


$1.00 
1.00 
1,00 
1,00 
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1,00 
1,00 
1,00 
1.60 
1,00 
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FOR 1879. REVISED AND ENLA + neg 
NOW READY. Contains 

rections for the Management of the Flower and ca. 

table Garden and ; also. Select Lists of Vege- 

table, hg mak ~~] Grass Seeds, Bulbs , Plants, and every 

Roqutete. Bete illustrated. 

fron ond Ported Palin MRY A.D DREER. 

Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


| About The Scholars’ Quarterly. 


The circulation of The Scholars’ Quarterly is larger for this quarter than ever before, reaching 
150,000 copies. With its increased circulation the publisher has been enabled to make improve- 
ments in it, which otherwise could not have been afforded, The additional pages of familiar 
and appropriate music, together with the colored maps and other new features, have made it 
more helpful and popular than ever. Every one pronounces the book wonderfully cheap for 
what it furnishes, Will you not try it in your school? You can subscribe for only three months 
at a time, if you prefer it. Many superintendents who could not raise $25 at once for a hundred 
copies one year, have found that they can easily raise $6.25 every three months. You will find 
your teachers and scholars willing to pay for a really good thing,—if they are once permitted to 
try it. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Address 


_ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 


ART PUBLISHERS, 


J. C. MIDDLETON, Manager. 
Salesroom, 79 White St. Factory, 536, 538, and 540 Pearl St., New York. 


We are able to offer to the Trade FLORAL ILLUMINATED and PICTORIAL CARDS in la vee, 
adapted for EASTER, BIRTHDAY, ADVERTISING CARDS, and many other purposes. ‘Wo m 
specialty of the most attractive 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS, 


At prices which offer ucements ans and Teachers, and they are recommended to appl. 
for Par at their Booksellers and Station ve - 
In goods are are equal to the FINEST IMPORTED, and lower in price than 


NISH and QUALITY our 
the best American. 

In introducin ng ourselves to the Trade as Art Publishers, we would state that we shall constantly increase 
our varieties, an shall produce many novelties 


Have You Shakespeare? 


4 We have secured a few copies 
of the “ Perfect ve Y's re,”? 
which we are able to o 














at a 





The ‘ ‘Perfect Shake- 
speare ”’ is a large 4to 8x12 inch 
book, handsomely bound in extra 
morocco cloth, gilt back and sides ; 
is printed from clear, new type, on 
fine tinted paper, and contains 
357 an 4 illustrations, 
making it the cheapest work ever 
published. 


Price by mail, post-paid, only $2. 

If, on examination, you are not 

satisfied, we will re, the money. 
Address at once, 


CURTIS & CO., 295 | Broaaway, New York. 
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= 


186 ehotoe new pleces of Mi of M 
hensive Index of OLB SUNDAY SCHOOL T 
to FAMILIAR 
over 800 different Poems written 

The Songs submitted to an actual + eCHOOL TES TEST before ee and marked by the scholars as well as 

em 





all the S 

ES suited to 
TUNES where circumstances ~o - admit of learning the new. Words fo: 
Music from over 600 pieces. 


School Lessons y Schoo! Lessons for 1879. Contains also a Compre- 
NEW WORDS, so that the Lesson Hymns can be sung 
r Music selected from 


usic, tiger 


the 

judges. The Book the work of over 116 different writers, nearly all the best talent in that ‘ine. 
ord an mote cover, $5 per 100: cloth or board cover, per 100; 5 pope ular ae Edition, board 
cover, $20 Officers’ Edition, words and music, with Manual on using mu the S. S., 30 cents each. 
FREE TO POHORISTER or SUPERINTENDENT. On receipt of 16 cents, for postage and mailing, and assurance 
that party is Superintendent or — we will send ~~ copy of Officers’ Edition and 6 cent Word 


Edition free (but to no one else positively). $ AVID ed free. 
Address DA 1B" COOK, Publisher, 46 Madison St., rience 


An Order of Service. 


There is a great “demand for the Order ot 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 


: . PE COREE Boe. 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been Jone i. THOMSON. duet Sooretary, 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed eet 


THE PENN MUTUAL 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1 1825, 
Capita, $410,000.00. Assets, $1,704,481.36, 





to any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. TEES TOP ARS OO. ot Fatetentie. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- | THE PENN isa Mao pany. Au of its 


to 2 eae ; 
ear, thus furnishing insurance at est possible 
Fates. All Policies | aomdorichanie tor thar’ walne. 
Eptowment ines at life Ne, AGENTS 


ha H. 8. STEPHEN 
ann 921 Cheatnut Rtreet. Philadelphia, Pa 
Price, 75 cents — 
Is the best Musical “Monthly 
— 10 to 16 pages. New 
Yusic each number, besides an 
elegant portrait of some musi- 
cal celebrity, and 8 pages of reading matter. Fifth 
year. CasH commissions to HONEST Agents, who are 


town. Price, be, 0.38 10 per year, postpaid. 
cts. each. Stephens 8, Detroit » Mich. 


JHUNMMMUTTHNY nT i re UHETTATAOTATINT 


sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used on each Sunday, and the whole making 
& most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. 
per hundred copies. Printed on cardboard, 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
FOR SUNDAY.scHooL | |i 





wanted in eve 
Sample copies 15 
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[February 22, 1879. 


|To “Clorgyanen, Laymen, Sunday- 
School Workers and Scholars, 
and all Bible Readers. 





Get the Best.—The new illustrated 


COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


This great work combines the Commentaries - 
JAMIESON, FausseT, Brown, HENRy, and 
with the full Text of the Bible. "It contains over 50,000 
PARALLEL PassaGEs, printed in full, side by side with 
the Text, and is magnificently iltustrated with new 
En gravings and Maps. This grand work will be found 
| i fullest, most convenient, and in every way “ THE 
” Commentary for practical use. 
$26 00 


Price in One Volume, - - . 
Price in Two Volumes, . . - 27 50 
Bound specimen pages, finely illustrated, mailed for 


one in currency or postage stamps. Ci renlars with 
full information f. free. Agents wanted. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
‘Hartford, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED FOR 
N ORIGINAL BOOK 


The wit, dramatic poner, pathos, and poetic charm of 
this book have rarely tes been je gwen even by its author 
—HARRIET BEECHE £. Imperial octavo, richly 
decorated and bound. Saice, $2.00. Send for Circular 
eee to Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT, New 

ork. 





“THE BEST ‘BIBLE.’ 
ACENTS WANTED. 
$1,000 A YEAR. 


I will guarantee the above amount to a few gree 
— who show, after a short experience, ability 


“OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE. 


“ The best Bible.”—Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

“Tt will be found, as it seems to me very instructive 
to Lag’ vows Kak, of a il ages, and and pre. to > the young.”’— 
Rev, Theodore 

“Tn my tomes, it is a most valuable us men aS 
attractive commentary to the eye.’’— Wm. M. 


Barbour, D.D. 

“A work of t artistic excellence, very valuable 
in its illustr: e and suggestive embellishments.” — 
am. T. M. st, Z 


t has uncommon pictorial merit, and the added 
on. that its pictures are not mere pictures, but sub- 
ae and valuable L. ga to the understanding of 

Word.” —Rev. Hen Dexter, D.D. 
ss “y have long waited for Ps ust such an illustrated 
Bible 28 you have , i shall highly prize my 
py.” — . A. F. Beard, D. 


“For ten years I haye tama on the outlook for a 
reall illustrated Bible, and have never been 
satisiied until now. I may say in wes that this one 
even exceeds the ideal I had.” — Rev. J. M. Gibson, D.D. 

‘The best help in both Cr ge 
household in the word of 
Few, -Arthue f. Pierson, 

* Decidedly superior to —y & wage illustrated edition 
; 4 by 4 — I have —Prof. Franklin W. 


Give age, experience, and guarantee wanted. 
W. J. HOLLAND. Springfield. Mass. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 


and instructing a 
h I ever saw.”— 


















MEN, 


‘‘Theory of Music” by J. H: 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from ov er 600f the best Hymn’ 
and Music writersintheland. S'n- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—#30. per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, Y ORK, P. A. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new collection of Songs adapted to 
the present phase of Temperance 
Work,Sunday-schools, Prayer- 
Meetings and the Home 
Circle. 


BY J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 








*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and 
arranged in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Books. Besides the large supply of new pieces, many 
with instrumental accompaniment, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 

Price, 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dézen by express, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


005 Broadway,N.Y¥. Cincinnati. 0. 
SCHOLARS’ MONTHLY. 2." 


the Study of the International Lessons, for Advanced 
Scholars and the Bible Class. Subscription, 50 cents; 





Ut dae ot HSS, Gtoseh ‘Lomeeti Send stam tamp for 
specimen to 4 Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky, 








